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TRIUMPH. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





This windy, sunlit morning after rain, 

The wet, bright laurel laughs with beckoning 
gleam 

In the blown wood, whence breaks the wild 
white stream 

Rushing and flashing, glorying in its gain, 

Nor swerves, nor parts, but with a swift disdain 
O’erleaps the boulders lying in long dream 
Lapped in cold moss, and in its joy doth seem 

A wood-born creature bursting from a chain. 


And “Triumph, triumph, triumph !"’ is its hoarse, 
Fierce whispered word. O fond, and dost not 
know 
Thy triumph on another wise must be— 
To render all the tribute of thy force, 
And lose thy little being in the flow 
Of the unvaunting river toward the sea! 
— Lippine ott 8. 
—-¢@ ¢——____—__- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Republican party of Massachusetts, 
in search of an issue, is respectfully re- 
ferred by the WOMAN'S JOURNAL to the 
Declaration of Independence. That time- 
honored document contains several truths 
applicable to the needs of the hour and 
suitable for rallying watchwords. The 
principle that ‘‘taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny” is as true, practical and 
eloquent as when it was formulated. In 
the long century’s growth it has not be- 
come a dead issue. 


no representation except in school matters. 

A Kentucky woman has been for the 
last eight years a partner in a U.S. mail 
contracting firm. Sheissecretary and treas- 
urer, and also transacts and manages the 
entire business. The firm has had mail 
routes in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, Nebraska, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, and Texas. This lady has had 
charge of from three hundred to four hun- 
dred mail routes at once. She employs 
all the agents, executes the bonds, etc., 
and has never failed to carry out her con- 
tracts satisfactorily. When she has a 
hard route to arrange, and consults her 
partner, who is a lawyer, he answers: 
‘*You know more about the business than 
I do. Use your own judgment.” She 
began in 1880 as a clerk, became one of 
the firm in 1883, and now receives a third 
of the profits as a partner, besides a salary 
for managing the business. And yet they 
Say that women have no capacity for af- 
fairs! 








e+ 
Chicago University will begin its work 
next year with resources that will enable 
it to take a high rank among our educa- 
tional foundations. The latest addition to 


! 
| 





One hundred thousand | 
women tax-payers in Massachusetts have | 





its endowment funds consists of a gift | 
which will probably reach half a million, | 


from the estate of the late William B. Og- 


den, who was the first mayor of Chicago. | 


It is to be used in establishing the Ogden 
Scientific School as a branch of the Uni- 
versity. On account of pending litigation 


Ogden’s executors and trustees, wh: se 
plans President Harper cordially approves. 
7+ 

Mrs. R. 8S. Pollard has recently visited 
Boston to take steps to introduce into the 
schools her new synthetic method of teach- | 
ing reading and spelling. This method 
has been used with great success else- | 
where, and saves one-half of the time and 
labor now expended. We wish her suc- | 
cess in her useful undertaking. 

e+ | 

Bishop Phillips Brooks it is; for the | 
constitutional majority of bishops, as well | 
as of diocesan committees, has indorsed 
his election. The friends of woman suf- 
frage tender him their congratulations. | 
He has signed suffrage petitions to the 
Massachusetts Legislature repeatedly, and | 
is an earnest believer in woman’s enfran- 
chisement. 














—et e+ 


The Boston Herald, of July 15, gives a 
cruel case where a drunken Canadian fa- | 
ther has just robbed his New Hampshire 
wife of her infant child, and given it to his | 
parents in Canada. ‘The wife and her fa- | 
ther followed. The mother made a dash 
and secured the child, while a detective 
protected her from the aroused family and 
farm hands. But they were arrested in | 
the next village. The child was clothed | 
in the same dress it wore when carried | 
away, and was in tatters. It was covered 
with dirt and the picture of neglect, so 
much so that the woman who had it in 
charge begged to be allowed to wash and 
dress it before it appeared in court. Court 
was convened immediately, and after a 
preliminary hearing it was found that no 
one could take the child from the mother 
except the husband. The counsel in the 
case finally cited a decision by which the 
child was taken by the constable, in spite 
of the vigorous protest of the mother, and 
put in the hands of its father’s parents 
pending further action in the case. The 
Boston Transcript, commenting on this 
outrage, says: 

‘The story makes clear for the thousandth 
time the tyranny to women of laws which 
they have no part in making. The theory 
of the law is that the husband can best 
protect his family. So, by aid of a theory 
which falls through just when it is needed, 
when the husband is cruel, vicious or im- 
moral, an atrocious law is still in force in 
many States. It is not likely. however, 
that a father and mother will have equal 
rights before the law until women can 
make or mar the political prospects of 
legislators. And that, as one of the most 
ardent of suftragists said this morning, be- 
tween a smile and a sigh, ‘‘will not proba- 
bly be for some weeks.” 

@ 


er 





Frances Willard is absent from home on 
a two months’ lecturing trip, accompanied 
by Miss Anna Gordon, who holds juvenile 
meetings wherever they go. Miss Wil- 
lard has spent six weeks in the maritime 
provinces of Canada. Thence she goes to 
Calais and Bar Harbor, Me., then to Chau- 
tauqua, where she will speak August 1, 
and then she will go to Washington, D. C., 
as a fraternal delegate to the meeting of 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Society from 
the National W. C. T. U. | 

———_eo-o———————_—" 

Miss Irene W. Coit, of Norwich, Conn., 
has successfully passed the examinations 
requisite for admission to Yale College, | 
and has received a certificate from Prof. 
J.D. Seymour to that effect. Butshe will 
not be admitted to Yale, because she is a 
woman. She is debarred simply and solely 
on the ground of hersex. Miss Coit, who 
is the only child of Gen. James B. Coit, 
graduated with honors from the public 
schools in Norwich, and passed an excel- 
lent examination for admission to the Nor- 
wich Free Academy, one of the best pre- | 
paratory schools in New England. Here 
she took the full classical course, at the 
head of her class, and again graduated 
with honors. With the encouragement of 
Dr. Robert P. Keep, principal of the acad- | 
emy, she determined to try for Yale, to- 
gether with the male classical students of 
her class, and an arrangement was made 
for Prof. Seymour to give her a private 
examination at her own home. But one 
other girl ever gained a Yale certificate. | 
Lucinda Foote, in 1783, when she was only 
twelve years of age, was examined by | 
President Stiles, who gave her a certificate 
saying that she was qualified ‘‘except for 
sex,” to enter the freshman class of Yale. 
Miss Coit’s work is a triumph for herself, | 


| for her academy, for coeducation, and for 


the amount of the benefaction cannot be | 


stated with precision, but it ‘will certainly 
not be less than $300,000.” 
Chicago University bas been made by Mr. 


admission to Yale; she knew she would | 
The choice of | 


women. She has not made application for 


not be admitted; but she wanted to show | 
that a girl could pass the Yale examina- | 


| Supreme Court next October. 
| preme Court is asked to overrule the de- 


| and wife for eight years. 
to a certainty whether they were ever | 


tions as well as the boys can. She is an 
unassuming, ‘‘extremely feminine” girl of 
eighteen, in good health, and well beloved 
in her home. 
ness of a Yale certificate, she is rather 
abashed at the greatness of newspaper 
notoriety thrust upon her, and does not 
relish the numerous highly complimentary 
articles published about her in the dailies. 
The editorial comments, however, are not 
complimentary to Yale’s attitude toward 
the admission of women, and they indicate 
that the press is generally favorable to 
coeducation. 


a+ 


SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 


The long- pending test case in the matter 
of woman suffrage in Washington Territory 
is expected to be reached by the U. S. 
The Su- 





cision of the Territorial Supreme Court 
three years ago, which was adverse to 
woman's right to vote and to hold office. 
If the counsel for the suffragists could se- 
cure a reversal of the ruling of the lower 
court, the effect, it is claimed, would be to 
decide that the women were legal voters 
at the time that the constitution was 
adopted, and that their disfranchisement 
makes the constitution invalid. 

Additional evidence of the fact that the 
extension of suffrage to women is becoming 
a question in American politics, is found 


in some of the letters published last Mon- | 


day, which were written in response to a 
circular sent out by the secretary of the 
Republican Club of Massachusetts, Mr. 
E. B. Hayes, asking for individual opinions 
as to the State and national questions which 
should be made most prominent in the 
approaching State campaign. 

Mr. Arthur G. Hill, chairman of the 
Northampton Republican City Committee, 
advises that one issue should be ‘universal 
intelligent suffrage, including woman 
suffrage.” 

Mr. N. F. Taylor, of Boston, says ‘‘tem- 
perance and woman suffrage planks in 
State and national plattorms.” 

Mr. Thomas W. Bicknell, and Mr. John 
Herbert, of Boston, and Mr. George M. 
Fiske, of Newton, include with other 
issues, ‘‘municipal suffrage for women.” 


the h . 
Having achieved the great: | of the husband stole the children 





serted the woman and failed to provide 
for her or the children. One evening, 
while she was away from home, an agent 
The 
woman appealed tothe court. In response 
to the order of the judge, the children 
were produced in court by the husband, 
and the point for decision between them 
was, which should have the custody of the 
children. It was developed in the testi- 
mony that the woman had respectable 
employment and could support the chil- 
dren. The man charged the woman with 
adultery. The woman charged the man 
with adultery; so they stood even in point 
of character. But upon none of these 
things did the decision hang. The one 
question was whether the parties were ever 
married. The man claimed that the woman 
was his legal wife. This, he knew, gave 
him the legal ownership of the children. 
The woman, in her turn, declared she had 
never been married, and claimed the 
children on that ground. The man’s testi- 
mony was accepted, and he was given the 
custody of the children. In other words, 
the woman was robbed of her offspring 
because the court believed her to have been 
a wife. Could she have substantiated her 
claim that she was only a mistress, she 
could have held the children. A pitiable 
comment it makes upon the laws of a moral 
government which thus degrades the wife- 
hood of the nation! 
ee 


OF INTEREST TO KENTUCKY WOMEN. 





An organized effort against the adoption 
of the new constitution framed by the late 


Kentucky Constitutional Convention has | 


been started by some of the men of that 
State, and the vote to be taken at the next 
election is one of great interest to women. 


Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, in the Blue | 


Grass Blade, regarding the status of wom- 
en as fixed by the proposed constitution, 
says: 

The new constitution is the tomb of jus- 
tice for Kentucky women. There is not a 
syllable in it that gives the slightest recog- 
nition of woman as a component part of 


| our civilization, or protects the persons, 


Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, who has long been | 


for many years one of the staunchest ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage, says in his 
letter that an “unclipped citizenship” is 
one of ‘‘the great central doctrines of the 
Republican party,” and several other 
writers emphasize ‘‘free ballots,” ‘fair 
counts” and “honest elections,’’ terms 
which, if interpreted as legal terms relat- 
ing to taxes and violations of laws are 
interpreted, could be held as favorable to 
suffrage for women, but probably were 
not so intended. 

There are five Republicans who, in 
response to a general inquiry from head- 
quarters, say that woman suffrage should 
be one of the issues of the coming State 
campaign. This is significant of the prom- 
inence the question is assuming in pol- 
itical affairs. 


that all the new parties formed during the 
past ten or twelve years — Prohibition, 
Greenback, Labor, Peoples’, — whatever 
their title or purposes, have held one prin- 
ciple in common, ‘‘the extension of the 
elective franchise to women.” It is some- 
times said of these parties, which have 
been of more or less annoyance to the Re- 
publican party, that ‘‘they have nothing 
to lose.” It is equally true that they have 
everything to gain, and in addition to the 
courage of their convictions, sustained by 


| the fact that they have nothing to lose, 


they have considered the full recognition 
of women as citizens, as one means toward 


the gains they are anxious to acquire. 
F. M. A. 


+ 
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ROBBED OF HER CHILDREN. 


The following case, reported by Mrs. 


Carrie Lane Chapman in the lowa Woman's | 


Standard, shows the standing of married 


| States :— 


the scale of legal protection than the 
married mother. Itis a law against which 
every respectable woman in America 
should make a most vigorous protest. A 
man and woman had lived together as man 
Nobody knew 


married or not. Twochildren were born 
tothem. Aftera time, the husband de- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


lives, liberty, property, or maternal rights 
of the women of Kentucky; and every 
woman in the State who respects herself 
should use all her influence to defeat it. 
We are held amenable to laws to which we 
have never consented. Weare denied the 
sacred right of trial bya jury of our peers. 
When we enter into the married state and 
become mothers of children, we have not 
a shadow of claim to the children we go 
down into the valley and the shadow of 
death to give life to; fora father in Ken- 
tucky can will an unborn babe away from 
its mother; that, too, if the father is not 
twenty-one years old. 

If a woman is the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child, there is no danger of a father 
willing such a child away, for it belongs 
by law to the mother. 


If a woman has property not secured to | 


her as a separate estate at her marriage, 


law takes possession of it and turns it over | 


to her husband. He rents her land, be- 
comes absolute possessor of her per:onal 
property, and if she has ready money the 
husband’s creditors can attach the money 
for his debts, as soon as the marriage 
ceremony is said. 

If a married woman is a wage-earner, 
and she uses her earnings in purchasing 
furniture, food or clothing, they belong 
absolutely to the husband, and he can take 
them from the house and sell them, or 
give an order for their deliverance, and 
the woman is hei .less. 

But a few days ago, in this county. a 


| man sold a cow that his wife had bought 
Possibly they have looked over the po- | 


litical field and have recognized the fact | 


with money that it took three mnths to 
earn with her needle, and the only con- 
cession the poor woman got was that they 
allowed her to milk the cow before they 
drove it away, as she begged so hard for 
the milk for her three little children. He 
traded the cow for a gun, filled up with 
whiskey, and started on the war-path. 

A girl of twelve years can sell herself, 


soul and body, and the law throws its | 


protecting arms around the degraded 
wretch that wrought her ruin, while the 
same child has not the power to give away 


her doll, or to give herself in honorable | 


marriage till she is eighteen years old. 


The laws of marriage and divorce are | 
made for Kentucky women, and they have | 


no more say in regard to the institution 
that most vitally concerns them, than if 
they were stocks or stones. 


the interest of men. Every office-holder 
in Kentucky puts the money of Kentucky 
women tax-payers into his pockets with 
as good grace as if the women had been 


| consulted, and had consented to help to | 
| supply the provender in the public crib. 
On the death of a wife, the law makes a | 


clean sweep of her property (if she has 


| had a living child), and gives it to the 
and unmarried motherhood in the laws and | 


| courts of one of the most progressive | 


husband; while if the husband dies, the 
wife receives one-third life interest in the 


| property she has more often than other- 
| wise helped to accumulate. 

A case in the courts here has brought | 
out again that hideous old law which ac- | 
cords the prostitute a higher position in | 


These are some of the rights that are 
dealt out to Kentucky women, by both 
old and new constitutions. 

It will be much more difficult to get an 
amendment to a new constitution after it 
is adopted than to the old one if retained. 
Therefore it is for the interest of enlarged 
constitutional rights for women, that the 
new and unsatisfactory constitution should 
be defeated. F. M. Ae 


The laws of | 
descent and distribution are all made in | 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CLARA BARTON has accepted the 
presidency of the Women’s Executive 
Committee of the National Chautauqua of 
| Glen Echo, at Washington. 





Rev. Soputa Grip, for nine years pas- 
tor of the Universalist church of Decatur, 
Ill., has received a call to the pastorate of 
the Unitarian Society of Janesville, Wis. 


Miss MARGUERITE PALMER, of Wichita, 
Kan., is negotiating for the looms and ma- 
chinery for a silk ribbon factory, which 
she hopes to have ready for operation 
next month at Topeka. 


Miss WILLARD announces that her re- 
ceipts for the World’s Union Fand, from 
May 24 to June 6, averaged $100 a day, 
over two thousand dollars having been re- 
ceived up to date of reporting. 


Mrs. LILA Frost SpPRaGUe has shared 
the pastoral labors with her husband ie 
the Unitarian church at Monroe, Wis., 
preaching once a month, and actively co- 
operating in the parish work. She also 
visits two new parishes regularly. 


Mrs. Dickson, of the National Health 
Society, is giving homely hygiene talks at 
the Leopold Coffee Tavern, Kingston, Eng- 
land. How to wash, dress and feed babies 
was the subject of one of these lectures. 
Similar lectures by thoroughly educated 
and experienced women would be both 
useful and profitable in the United States. 


of Erie, Ill, « 

woman, has been appointed a member of 

| the Inter-Continental American Medical 
Congress, and will represent Whiteside 

County, Ill., at the meeting to be held at 

| St. Louis, Mo., October, 1891. Dr. N. 8. 

| Davis, of Chicago, was instrumental in 

| 

| 

| 

! 





Dr. E. U. Stmmons, 


| having Mrs. Simmons, M. D., appointed 
a permanent member of so important a 
body. 

Miss EMMA GARRETT has resigned her 
position as principal of the Pennsy!vania 
| Oral School for the deaf, at Scranton, Pa., 
| to establish a Tome for the’ training ta 

speéch of deaf children before they are of 
| school age. Miss Garrett will continue 
| her Normal Training Schoo! for Teachers 

of the Deaf, established in 1881. She will 
| have a summer school this year to accom- 
modate some teachers desiring training at 
that time. 


LADY MACDONALD, widow of the late 
Sir John Macdonald, just before her be- 
reavement had completed her first literary 
effort in a series of articles for The Ladies’ 
| Home Journal, the first of which will ap- 
| pear in August. Last summer Lady Mae- 
donald travelled in her private car through 
the most picturesque parts of Canada, and 
in a delightfully fresh manner she describes 
this trip, in ‘‘An Unconventional Holl- 
day.”’ Beautiful illustrations will accom- 
pany the articles. 


Mrs. J. E. CURR read a stirring paper 
before the W. C. T. U., at Welland, Ont., 
in which she said that there are in the 
Province 7,967 teachers, of whom 5.199 
are women, and that their influence has 
raised the standard of education in the 
schools, and has led to better discipline 
with less punishment. As yet, compara- 
tively few teachers hold firet class certifi- 
cates, but the call is “Higher.” The 
number of women teachers receiving certt- 
ficates as high school teachers and assis- 
tants is steadily on the increase. 





Mrs. CURZON, who is the first and only 
woman member of the York Pioneers So- 
ciety, of Toronto, Can., made a speech at 
the recent annual meeting in which she as- 
serted that women had aided in the devel- 
opment of the country as much as men had, 
a statement that was warmly cheered. Mrs. 
Curzon held that the history of a country 
| was not altogether political or historical, 

but also industrial, and in this department 
the women, by their energy, industry and 
| pluck in pioneer days, had been prominent. 


Mrs. BESANT announces that she will 
not present herzelf as a candidate at the 
coming Schoo! Board election, in London, 
England, the death of Madame Blavateky 
having thrown on her heavy additions; 
work in connection with the Theosophical 
movement. ‘Believing as | do,” she writes, 
‘that in the progress of that movement 
lies the hope of a better religious, moral, 
and social order than we have to-day, I 
elect to leave the more popular work is 
other hands, and devote myself wholly to 
the less understood and less attractive 
duty of pressing the claims of « spiriteal 
philosophy on a public largely dominated 
| by materialism.” 
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LETTER FROM ITALY. 


CortTINA, ITALY, JUNE 19, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A rainy morning in a little mountain 
town gives me the leisure which I have 
been looking in vain for heretofore—to 
fulfil my half-promise to you of a letter. 
I have indeed had many thoughts which I 
would gladly share with you, but in the 
excitement of rapid travelling they some- | 
times vanish, and ‘‘will not come when I | 
do call for them.” 

I have spent nearly two months in Italy, | 
after an absence of thirteen years, and it | 
has been intensely interes'ing to renew my 
impressions of the beautiful works of art 
which help to make that country so inex- 
pressibly dear to us, and also to observe the 
changes which the evolution of new social 
conditions has made. It is not alone for 
her past that Italy is the most interesting 
country in Europe, but because she is at 
present working out the gréat social prob- 
lems which are found in all countries, 
under very remarkable circumstances. 
The freedom of Italy and the foundation 
of her present liberal institutions were 
secured almost suddenly, and to the sur- 
prise of her own people, by a noble band 
of thinkers and workers who, after many 
years of struggle and sacrifice, at last, by 
the help of other nations, achieved that 
independence which had been the dream 
of their lives. No wonder that Margaret 
Fuller threw her whole heart and soul into 
this struggle for the country to which she 
always felt she belonged! And what an 
immense addition to the personal loss was 
the book in which she must have given her 
impressions of the development of Italian 
heroism, with that rare insight which 
distinguished her! 

The nation was born, but a hard struggle 
lay before it. Of those who had contrib- 
uted of their very life-blood to secure inde. 
pendence, many were bitterly disappointed 
that the name of a republic was not se- 
cured, and so the young nation bas had on 
the one side those impatient liberals who 
are not content to wait and work to secure 
the fruit of what they fought for, and on 
the other those hopeless conservatives who 
strive blindly against the new order of 
things. 

‘The unity of Italy was the first great 
object to be secured. And it is wonderful 
how much has been effected, when we con- 
sider the widely different people who were | 
to be brought into political and social 
union. For the industrious, educated and 
comparativ ly comfortable population of | 
the north cf Italy differs almost as widely 
from the wretched agricultural laborers 
or sulphur-miners of Sicily, or the beggars 
of Naples. as do the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania or Ohio from the plantation slaves 
freed at the South. In reading the accounts | 
of these classes, |] am continually reminded | 
of the position of the colored people and 
poor whites of our lately emancipated 
States. Only starvation is not such a press- 
ing, constant danger in any part of our 
country as in these regions. 

Added to this cause of difference is the | 
fact that the various cities and States of | 
Italy: have for centuries been warring | 
against each other, until they were in some | 
sense united by the pressure of the com- | 
mon tyranny of Austria, and that old jeal- 
ousies and rivalries still exist among them. 
It is wonderful therefore that the union 
among them is so close and so peaceful as 
it is to-day, in spite of all the strife of 
parties. Of another great cause of diffi- 
culty—the existence of the Papal Church 
with its not abandoned claim of temporal 
power—I cannot speak adequately in a 
hasty letter. It is, however, a constant | 
source of danger. The measures held to 
be absolutely necessary to secure the | 
newly-acquired freedom of the people | 
often seem contrary to the large principles | 
of universal toleration which belong to the 
party of progress. 

But you will ask, How is the cause of | 
women affected by this condition of things? | 
Many will answer when you ask, ‘*What 
are the women of Italy doing, or what is 
doing for them?” ‘‘Nothing.”’ I do not 
agree with them. I think there are most | 
hopeful signs of progres:, and best of all, | 
I think | see that the wisest men of Italy, 
her statesmen and educators, recognize | 
that the cause of woman is bound up with 
that of Italy, and that an entire moral re- | 
generation of society can only be effected 
by her elevation and education. ‘The res- 
toration of family life to its dignity and 
purity is the foundation of a good social 
order. When celibacy is held to be holier | 
than marriage, when woman is treated as 
a tempter to evil instead of an inspiration 
of good, how is it possible for the highest 
ideal of marriage and home to be gener- 
ally recognized? Even now, a woman is 
refused permission to set her foot in a 
monastery to see the pictures or the view, 
lest she should pollute the holy place. 
There is plenty of adoration of the Madon- 
na and the female saints, but respect for | 
the wife and mother is much more needed. | 
I am glad to see that the rising art of Italy | 
is representing happy family life in pleas- | 








| sity in the kingdom is open to women on 


| prejudices in regard to women, and to 


ant genre pictures’ and statuettes, which 
reminded me of Edouard Frere and the 
German illustrators of children’s books. 

While there are many examples of highly 
cultivated and noble-minded women in 
Italian history and literature, the general 
standard of woman's education and intelli- 
gence has been low, and too many women 
have lived only for amusement and self- 
indulgence. Daughters were rather super. 
fluous in families, and were troublesome 
to mothers who were engaged in all the 
gaieties of fashionable life. On visiting 
a boarding-school where young girls are 
sent at five or seven years of age to remain 
until they are fifteen, a lady remarked: 

‘It is very hard for the mothers to have 
their children away so long.” 

“Oh! the mothers don’t want them,” 
was the reply. 

Many of the more liberal and cultivated 
Italian men have married English or Amer- 
ican wives, as they say it is their only hope 
of finding intelligent companionship. I 
am happy to say that in the instances I 
know, the results have often been happy, 
and that these women are entering earnest- 
ly into the life of their adopted country, 
and doing much in charity and educat'on. 
The Italian government has fully recog- 
nized the importance of popular education 
in securing the good results of independ- 
ence. A general system of schools has 
been established throughout the kingdom. 
But the difficulties to contend with are 
very great. Where are the teachers to 
come from? | How difficult, amid the press- 
ing necessity for money for roads, for 
government offices, for the army and navy, 
to find means to pay the necessary expen- 
ses! Who was familiar with thedirection 
of the work? 

The present Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Prof. Pasquale Villari, is a man emi- 
neutly fitted for his position. He is a man 
of learning and high literary culture, well 
known by his life of Savonarola, of Mach- 
lavelli, and other writings. He is a master 
of literary style, and has great eloquence. 
Decidedly liberal in religion and in poli- 
tics, he has worked with the right wing of 
the legislative body, and yet he is devoted 
to the cause of the people, and with voice 
and pen always earnestly advocating the 
duty of the government, and of the higher 
classes, to search out the causes of poverty | 
and suffering, and apply to them thorough 
and efficient remedies. In a late Italian | 
paper a speech of his was headed: ‘*The 
minister who speaks the truth.”” He mar- | 











| ried an accomplished English lady who | 


has translated some of his books, and who 
sympathizes deeply with him in his efforts 
for the reform of abuses in the schools. 
The education of women is beginning to 
be well cared for. Many principles have 
beén accepted theoretically which have | 
not yet borne full fruits. Every univer- | 


equal terms with men, and in general a | 
willingness and even desire to receive | 
women is expressed. Owing to the old 


their want of previous education, the num- | 
ber of those who avail themselves of this | 
privilege is not yet large, but students of | 
special branches are found in many. 
Almost more important is the establish- | 
ment of normal schools for women, where | 
they can be trained for teachers, thus ex- 
tending their opportunities for self-sup- 
port as well as for literary culture. I 
visited one of these schools in Rome, hap- | 
pily named the ‘Vittoria Colonna” Royal | 
Normal School. It is a large school, about | 
half the pupils being boarding scholars, | 
and the others day pupils. The pupils | 
come from the middle class and from vari- | 
ous places. They were a bright, interest- | 
ing set of young women, full of life and | 
eagerness in their studies, and in very | 
cordial and happy relations with their | 
teachers. I was struck with their ease of | 
manner and freedom from the mauvais 
honte which school-girls are apt to exhibit 
when visitors enter. One class in singing 
were in wild spirits, and so nervous that 
they seemed as if huvg on wires, in motion 
all the time. As they walked up and down | 
the corridors eating their lunch, I was 
pleased to see that it consisted of a good 
substantial buttered roll with cold meat | 
sandwiched in, and not of pies or cake. | 


I had not opportunity to examine their | 
scholarship. Much of the teaching was | 
given by lectures, one of which, on the his- 
tory of Rome and the fable of Romulus, 
was very interesting to us. The girls 
seemed very attentive and took copious 
notes. In this instance the teacher was a 
young woman. She handled her subjects 
admirably, and spoke wi-hout notes with | 
great ease. One singular feature, which | 
struck us, reveals the sad state of social | 
life. A teacher reproved one of the girls, 

a young woman of sixteen, for coming late. 

She excused herself on the ground that. 
**no one was able to come with her sooner.” | 
We asked in amazement if the girls could 
not come and go to and from school alone, 
and were told that it was never allowed. | 
An American resident in Rome said that | 
it was not merely as a matter of conven-, 


tional: propriety that this rule was en-| at the door of woman herself, and her 


forced, but that there would be danger of 


discreet advisers among pretended male 


actual insult if not injury to a girl seen in | friends.” 


the streets alone. Such is the protection | 
| are men of conscience and women with 


for women! 

The schoo! buildings are generally large | 
and airy, if not convenient, being often | 
convents or other church property confis- | 
cated by the new government. It was very | 
pleasant, even in small towns in the north | 
of Italy, to see the good buildings marked | 
as municipal schools. The supply of good | 
teachers for the schools is of course as yet | 
very inadequate, and the prices paid are | 
not sufficiently high to tempt them to come | 
from elsewhere. The highest salary I 
have seen stated for the first masters in 
the gymnasiums, or what we should call 
high schools, is three thousand lire or six | 
hundred dollars per year. The salary in | 
ordinary schools is about four hundred | 
dollars; the salaries of women, in the same 
positions, are about fifty dollars less per | 
year, running down to sixty or seventy 
dollars a year. I do not think that the 
difference between the salaries of men and 
women is proportionately greater than in 
most of our States. Of course the sums 
amount to much more than they would 
with us. 

Of actual woman suffrage work little is 
doing. I do not know ofany. But these 
things of which I have spoken are all lead- 
ing up to it, and fitting women ultimately | 
to take that share in the government of | 
the New Italy which the principles on | 
which it is founded inexorably demand. 

Queen Marguerite, as well as the king, 
is fortunately very popular. She takes 
an active part in educational and philan- 
thropic work. She is interested in a so- 
ciety which gives a course of lectures to 
women. Justas I arrived in Italy I read 
an account of her coming into one of these 
meetings under the escort of Prof. Villari, 
who was the lecturer of the day. I regret- 
ted extremely that the course closed at 
this time, so that I had no opportunity of 
attending a meeting. A lecture on Vitto- | 
ria Colonna for a charitable purpose, under 
the auspices of the Queen, to which a friend 
kindly sent us tickets, was unfortunately 
postponed until after we left the city. 
The Vistoria Colonna school proposes to | 
celebrate the four hundredth anniversary 
of her birth during the autumn. 

EpNAH D, CHENEY. 
+o 

WOMAN’S RIGHTS DISCUSSION IN 
GEORGIA. 








COLUMBUS, GA., 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Not long since ‘*W.J.58.,°’ in the Atlanta 
Constitution, expressed himself in a rather 
undecided way on *‘Female Evangelists.” 
He was of the opinion that there had been 
some better sermons preached by women, 
than a great many preached by ministers 
of the other sex, and these questions he 
thought would adjust themselves. Some 
one has evidently given him a scolding on 
not being orthodox, for in yesterday’s Con- 
stitution he comes out quite bravely with 
the declaration that ‘‘we are not quite 
prepared as yet for an Amazonian e:a in 
religion or politics.”’ This is pretty con- 
clusive evidence that *“W. J. 8.” is either | 
a minister or a politician, probably both. 
Possibly when he retires from business he 
‘will be prepared for the Amazonian era.” 
Unwisely directed efforts in self-interest 
sometimes cause one to forget that policy 
which is necessary to the success of any 
profession. Maybe ‘*W.J.S.,” Dr. Haw- 
thorne, and other ‘workers for souls” 
have been interviewed by the minister 
who, in speaking against admitting wom- 
en to the ministry, said, ‘‘For every wo- 
man in the pulpit there is a salary out of 
some man’s pocket.” 

Fortunately for civilization, reforms do 
not wait for the approval of ‘*W.J.58.,” | 
Dr. Hawthorne, or yet of the invincible 
Grant Allen. Said **W. J. 8.,” ‘Not long 
since I saw a woman on the scaffold paint- | 
ing a residence, and she seemed to be doing 
good work.” He then tells us that within 
the recollection of younger men than him- | 
self women were excluded from clerkships, 
printing offices, and many business posi- | 
tions ‘‘which they now fill as efficiently as | 
the opposite sex.’’ He does not bring out | 
the admirable fact that they were also ex- | 
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| cluded from educational institutions, aud 


that the trustees of a public school not 
many years ago decided that ‘‘we waste 
no money on the education of girls.”’ Sin- 
gularly enough, “W. J. 8S.” does not men- 
tion how these places and privileges were 
accorded to women. The whole tenor of 
his article justifies us in believing that he 
does not know that the women who enjoy 
the privilege of higher education, and those 
who find support beyond the point of a 
needle, are directly indebted to the inde- 
fatigable efforts of our beloved, unselfish 
woman's rights advocates. He says: ‘*The 
present trend is toward the enlargement 
of woman’s sphere of activity, and if the | 


| movement halts, or is reversed, the blame 


will lie at the door of woman herself, 
and her indiscreet advisers among male 


friends.” He should have said ‘‘It will lie | 


| assertive monstrosities,” 
| latter. 


But he need not fear. So long as there 
brains the movement cannot be reversed, 
nor can it even halt so long as there are 
selfish and self-assertive men who uninten- 
tionally help us in keeping it agitated. He 


| 
i 


| 


| 


informs us that ‘“‘such measures as a | 


sober public sentiment now endorses, come 


far short of the extravagant claims of Dr. | 


Mary Walker and others of her tribe.” 
It is amusing how Dr. Hawthorne and 
“Ww. J. 8.” rush off to Washington, New 
York and Boston in search of woman's 
rights advocates. Probably it is to sup- 
press the fact that “the tribe” is flourish- 


ing in dear old Georgia, where its energy | 
is In inverse proportion to its numbers. 


After a reform is thoroughly established, 
its bitterest opponents wisely cease to fight 
it, but they spend their force on the next 


advance step. Since business opportuni- | 


ties are now open to women, ‘*W. J. 8.” 
joins the army to keep them from securing 
themselves in the possession of these op- 
portunities. Men, having used the ballot, 
know its power. So they are well aware 
that any ground gained by women is not 
secure until it is fortified with that impene- 
trable breastwork—the ballot—that ‘right 
preservative of every other right.” Those 
men who fight to deprive woman of the 
protection which they claim as not ‘‘ex- 
travagant” for themselves, are the men, 
who have fought to keep her financially 
dependent. 

“wW.J.S.” frightens us with the asser- 
tion that ‘‘the worst mishap that could 
befall the womanhood of to-day, would be 
a show of self-assertiveness, which would 
unsex them in popular estimation.” ‘‘Popu- 
lar estimation,” of course, consists of the 
sentiments entertained by such men as 
“W. J. 5S.,” Dr. Hawthorne, and the other 
minister of a business turn of mind above 
referred to, and the ideas which they suc- 
ceed in imparting to selfishly ‘‘discreet”’ 
men, and imbecile “gentle sisters’? who 
take their views on all subjects from the 
minister of their church and the paper of 
their town. 

If a desire to serve God in securing the 
purity of the home, and promoting justice 
and moderation in the State, be self-asser- 
tiveness, we proudly plead guilty to the 
charge. If we must be classed with the 
imbecile ‘“‘gentle sisters,” or the ‘‘self- 
we prefer the 
While Dr. Hawthorne and his tribe 
are getting exercised about our woman- 
hood, it is in order, since charity begins at 
home, for some one to suggest that they 
look out for their manhood. 

CLAUDIA H. HOWARD. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


SWEET AND TWENTy. By Mary Farley 
Saborn. Good Company Series, No. 10. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1891. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 

@ ° Py 

A lively, sentimental story, relieved by 
dashes of humor. It gives, in American 
surroundings and with a woman’s natural 
exiggerations, a pretty story of love, mis- 
understanding, separation, misery, ex- 
planation and reconciliation. A pleasant 

book for perusal on a summer holiday. 

H.B.B 


IF SHE WILL SHE WILL. By Mary A. 
Denison. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 
Paper. Price 50 cents. 

This is a lively story which has had quite 
an extensive sale. It is now put into the 
cheap and popular ‘Good Company Se- 
ries.” Daisy, the heroine, goes through a 
great variety of trying experiences, but 
comes out in the end with the cheerful re- 
mark, ‘I am quite satisfied.”’ So are the 
readers of the story. H.B B 


COLUMBA PAR PROSPER MERIMEE. With 
introduction and notes by J. A. Fontaine, 
Ph. D. Boston, Mass., U.S. A.: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 1891. Price, 75 cents. 


This is one of the best stories by one of 
the best French writers of the nineteenth 
century. The scene is Corsica, the classic 
land of bloody vendettas, inhabited by a 
semi-savage race implacable in their 
hatreds, faithful in their friendships, firm 
in what they consider the principles of 
honor. Columba, the ‘pretty girl with an 
evil eye,” is a typical Corsican woman 
with a father to avenge and a brother to 
convince. The pleasantest method of 
studying a language is certainly the peru- 
sal of its literature. H. B. B. 


POLITICS AND PROPERTY, OR PHRONOC- 
RACY. A compromise between Democ- 
racy and Plutocracy. By Slack Worth- 


ington. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1891. Price, $1.50. 


The object of this rambling dissertation 
upon social topics is to oppose both plutoe- | 
racy and socialism by the “rule of rea- 
son, pradence and understanding.” It 
also advocates a curtailment of the elec- 
tive franchise by property and educational 
qualifications aud by sex. The author’s 
objections to woman suffrage are prolix, | 
turgid and illogical. He observes that 
‘*some States have adopted it as applica- 
ble to schools and municipal aaffirs,"’ but 
adds that ‘‘nowhere is the sentiment grow- | 
He regards the discussion as a 


ng. 
‘‘chaos of opinions,”’ and certainly does | 


nothing towards bringing order out of 
the chaos. He asks with sublime scorn: 
“*Who is woman, any how? What is she? 
What is her mission on earch and what are 
her rights in the world? Is she not re- 
sponsible for the loss of Eden?” “If she 
votes,” he says, ‘‘she must be eligible to 
any Official position open to man.” Shock. 
ing thought! ‘If eligible to office she must 
hold herself in readiness to climb the ropes 
aud nail the banner to the mast, to com- 
mand a squadron on the deep blue sea, to 
take in hand 10,000 men and march, up the 
hills, then down again.” ‘It caunot be 
denied or even for a single moment ques- 
tioned that as a class women are inferior 
both intellectually and physically to men 
asa class.” In his contemplation of the 
‘‘vast difference between mankind and wo- 
mankind,” his emotions get the better of 
him and he bursts into poetry as follows: 
‘*What a strange thing is man, but 

What a stranger thing is woman! 

What a whirlwind is her head, and 

What a whirlpool, full of depth and danger, 

Is all the rest about her! 

What she has said and done is nought to 

What she'll say or do. 

The oldest thing on record, and yet new.” 


Then he turns to prose and tells us 
that‘: her ratiocination is mysterious, her 
deductions seldom profound.” After ten 
pages of similiar ‘reasoning’ he sagely 
concludes that ‘‘women wili not likely 
get the ballot extensively, and those who 
favor it will be disappointed, but it will 
carry with it no great: regret.” This 
somewhat vague and uugrammatical sen- 
tence is a fair specimen of the whole sin- 
gularly pretentious and worthless book. 

H B B. 


THEODORIC THE Gotu. The Barbarian 
Champion of Civilization. By Thomas 
Hodgkin, D.C. L. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. Cloth. 
Price, $1 50. 


This picturesque narrative, with dra- 
matic descriptions and suggestive illustra- 
tions portrays the life and character of the 
most striking figure of the early Middle 
Ages. From his palace in Ravenna, on 
the shore of the Adriatic, for more than 
thirty years Theodoric ruled over a united 
Italy. No permauent revival of the West- 
ern Empire was possible in his day. But 
the work which Charlemagne accom- 
plished, three centuries later, was fore- 
shadowed by that of Theodoric. His Os- 
trogothic Kingdom, stately but evanes- 
cent, has well been called one of the great 
‘*Might-have-beens” of history. 

H. B. B. 
MIND 1S MATTER, OR THE SUBSTANCE IS 

THE SOUL. By Wm. Hemstreet. New 

York: Fowler & Wells Co. Price, $1. 

This is an earnest but somewhat inco- 
herent attempt to prove the identity of 
mind and matter. Itis aflirmed that ‘tall 
mental action is atomic or material,”’ that 
‘there can be no mind without matter, 
either in the body or after the body.” and 
that ‘‘mind is of matter.’ The intent of 
the essay is to popularize the theory that 
‘the soul is a material, continuing sub- 
stance, not an idea—abstraction; that it 
operates beyond the body, and is. like all 
other ultimate substances, immortal and 
the subject of material laws.’’ The author 
affirms that ‘ton the materiality of electric- 
ity stands or falls the immortality of the 
soul,” and that ‘‘within two years this 
statement will be universally accepted.” 

H. B. B. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


Heaven is for those who are trying to 
make a heaven of this earth.—Ram’s Horn. 

If thou wouldst conquer thy weakness, 
thou must never gratify it. No man is 
compelled to evil; his consent only makes 
ithis. It is no sin to be tempted; but to 
be overcome.— William Penn. 

Men must be made to feel that the way 
to the house of shame is paved by the 
hearts of the women they love, and that 
in accepting the degradation of the poor- 
est girl they trample on their own mother’s 
womanhood.—Ellice Hopkins. 

If you wish to know whether you are a 
Christian, inquire of yourself if for the 
love of God you seek to make happy those 
about you by smiles and pleasant sayings. 
Are you a comfortable person to live with? 
Are you pleasant to have about?—Gail 
Hamilton. 

One of the best arguments ever advanced 
by a woman suffragist in favor of her cause 
was in these words: ‘‘Women do not wish 
to vote simply because men vote, and be- 
cause they wish to be like men, but be- 
cause man, as the sole voter, arranges 
everything to suit himself in regard to 
property, the disposition of the children, 
and all other subjects in which there is a 
joint interest and the possibility of differ- 
ence of opinion.” —Ziiza D. Keith. 

A South Carolina lady writes to the 
Hampton Guardian: ‘Grant woman all 
the rights under the civil law, and she will 
still be subordinate to nature, as God in- 
tended she should be—the mother. If that 
is not subordination enough, you are ig- 
norant of the sorrows surrounding moth- 
erhood. If, according to Scripture, we 
can prophesy, pray, judge, go out to bat- 
tle, teach, and be doctors, missionaries, 
queens, mothers of mighty men, and equals 
of men, why can’t a woman drop a piece 
of paper in a box?” 

ind 

The Girls’ Friendly Society has been 
introduced in Philadelphia, from England. 
It is designed for the benefit and elevation 
of working girls, and there are fourteen 
branches in that city and vicinity. 
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THEY WANT SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. | 


The Kentucky W. .C. T. U. is circulating | 
the following petition: 


To the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky: 

We, the undersigned, citizens and resi- 
dents of this Commonwealth, respectfully 
ask the attention of your honorable body 
to the following considerations: 

The care of children is peculiarly the | 
province of women, and a charge for which 
they are fitted both by nature and training : 

Hence, women are well able to judge of 
the qualifications of candidates for the 
performance of the duties of school officers. | 

The beneficial effect of women's influ- 
ence on the schonls has been proved in the 
several States where they are accorded the | 
right of school suffrage ; the right of wom- 
en to participate in the election of school 
officers is already conceded in Kentucky 
by the law allowing widows with children 
of schoo! age to vote for school trustees. 

Wherefore we do earnestly petition your | 
honorable body to extend the right of vot- | 
ing for schoo! officers, and on all school | 
affairs, to all women possessing the usual | 
qualifications of voters of age, residence | 
and character. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. | 


The W. C. T. U. Temperance Hospital, 
in Chicago, has been very successful in 
treating patients without alcohol. It is 
proposed to erect a $100,000 hospital. 


Mrs. S. B. Maxwell, formerly State 
librarian of Iowa for several years, and 
author of ‘‘Manners and Customs of To- | 
day,” is about to establish a private kin- 
dergarten in Fort Dodge, Ia. 


Mrs. Frank Leslie and her diamonds, 
according to all the newspapers, formed a 
striking feature of the third annual ‘‘Liter- 
ary Ladies’ Dinner,” at the Criterion, in 
London, lately. Mrs. Leslie delivered a 
poem, and the English literary ladies re- 
sponded to toasts, read articles and recited 
poetry. 

Mrs. Ada H. Kepley, editor of The Friend 
of Home, says: ‘‘When women are allowed 
to run for office in Illinois, the editor of 
this paper is willing to run for mayor in 
Effingham, and she knows that she can 
stop a great many things that it is now de- 
clared can’t be stopped; and she will only 
use the powers granted by law, too.” 


The New York Cooking School had one 
thousand pupils in the year just ended, 
half of whom were taught free. The 
school gives free instruction in plain cook- 
ery to children of working people, and 
teaches them how to prepare their food in | 
a wholesome way, and how to market ad- 
vantageously and economically. Instruc- 
tion in higher cookery is given to those 
who pay for it. 

The Ft. Wayne, Ind., Woman's Reading 
Club, lately invited the other clubs of the 
city to hear addresses by Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., upon ‘*The 
Higher Education of Women,” and ‘*Rome, 
in Allits Instructive Lights.’ The meetings 
were held in the parlors of Mrs. L. P. 

Randall, and during her visit in Ft. Wayne, 
Mrs. Stone was the guest of Mrs. D. B. 
Wells, of Westminster Seminary, and Mrs. 
G. E. Bursley, of Fairfield avenue. 


Hereafter, in Illinois, women may vote 
at all school elections on a par with men. 
Upon the manner in which they discharge 
this duty will depend the enlargement of 
this right. School elections are usually 
almost ignored by men, and often to the 
injury of public interests. The women, 
also, will ignore these elections unless a | 
strenuous effort is made to arouse their in- | 
terest. The Democrat will do its part in | 
stirring them up next spring.—Lewiston | 
(Ill.) Democrat. 

Over 4,000 pictures were sent to the 
committee in charge of the exhibition of 
amateur photographers ofall lands, held in | 
Vienna last month. Out of this number 
600 were deemed worthy of contest for the 
prizes. An American woman, Mrs. N. 
Gray Bartlett, of Chicago, was fortunate 
in having four of her pictures accepted to 
be hung among the 600, and a request was 
sent to her for copies of the four, to be 
placed on permanent exhibition at the 
royal art gallery, as well as copies for pres- 
entation to the empress as patroness of the 
display. 

If the married woman is to be the heroine 
of the coming novel, it must turn on some- 
thing besides love-making. It must be 
the story of her career, of her professional 
or political success, of her painful acces- 
sion through toilsome decades to the front | 
rank of the doctors, of the money she made 
and what she did with it. American wom- 
en are very much alive in these days. 
There is no special difficulty about writing 
interesting books about them, without 
using men atall except as puppets or lay 
figures.—'‘The Point of View,” in June | 
Scribner. 

Ata recent meeting of the City Council of 
Atlanta,Ga., a delegation of ladies was pres- 
ent. Mrs. Brittain, of the King’s Daughters 
and the Home of the Friendless, made an 
appeal to the body for a special appropri- 
ation of $125 to be expended in defraying 
the expenses of four girls to the Home of | 


| those of men. 


| erate penalty is sufficient. 


| tors of the WOMAN'S 


the Good Shepherd in pestiee. Mrs 
| Brittain showed the good work she had | 

been doing in-reclaiming girls this year. | 
The appropriation was made without a 
dissenting vote. 

Woman in a business capacity is certain- 
ly found in one of Grafton’s residents. 
The proprietor of the Warren estate has 
several tenements and shops. She is at 
present in charge of her farm, has two 
cottages of summer boarders, and in direct 
connection is a livery stable, all in good 
order. Recently she has fitted and rented 
a bakery, which brings two families into 
town, and a Chinese laundry, which it is 
expected will meet the demands of the 
public, saving the trouble of sending such 
work by express eight miles. Unlike some 
of the hard-working men with a multiplic- 
ity of cares, she finds time to attend divine 
worship. Her pew at the West Church is 
always well filled. She is upright and 
courteous in her manner, thoroughly be- 
lieves in the prosperity of her native town, 
and merits succe:s in her undertakings.— 
Worcester Spy. 

Among the rights of women which even 
the most conservative of men admit, is the 
right to consider their lives as valuable as 
The law does not consider | 
the ‘wilful murder of a woman any less 
heinous than the murder of a man. But | 





courts and juries are not so consistent. A | 
wretch has recently been sentenced to | 
twelve years and six months in the State 
Prison in New York for literally beating 
his wife to death. The government ac- 
cepted an indictment for manslaughter in 
the second degree, and even then the sen- 
tence falls short of the extreme penalty 
for that offence. If the man’s crime was 
not murder, the layman cannot define it. 
We have noticed in other States instances 
of this disposition to view the killing of a 
woman as a crime for which a very mod- 
This strange 
lenity to woman-killers and wife-murder- 
ers is a survival of the barbarous old belief 
that made the wife the slave of the hus- 
band, ‘‘a little dearer than his horse,” and 
having about as much claim to considera- 
tion and kindness.— Boston Transcript. 
oe 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid | 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting | 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, | 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to | 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 

















gHNSONSL NIM uENT | 


1810. 





Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT. 


sn use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 

Dr. 1. S. Jounson & Co..—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years 1 have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or | 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve one ure, | 
| 

| 


O. H, INGALLS, Dea, 2d B. ve 
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"No Other Line Line Does It.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE 


— To— 


SARATOGA, THE ADIRONDACKS 


— ANI 


MONTREAL, 


Taking effect June 29, 1891, via 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
Leave . ston Arrive Saratoga 
8.) As Macccccccccecs E NDIESS ees eeeeeeeeee et W) P. M. 
11) a M. *assenge 7 
4" P.M. 





° 7.25 P.M. 
ceE XPTOSS cccccccceses .u* P.M. 





Lake os Route. 


THE FAST 


ADIRONDACK & MONTREAL EXPRESS, 


Northern New York and Canada, will 
ieave Boston at 


10.30 A. MI. 


Arrive at Montreal 9.50 P. M. 
COMMENCING JULY 11, THE 


Naraloga Special Express 


Willleave BOSTON, 11 A. M.,, arriving at SARA- 
TOGA, 5.00 P. M. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Passenger coaches and baggage cars through without | 
change, stopping at Fitchburg, Athol, North Adams 
and Bellows Falls, allowing ample time for 


REFRESH MENTS. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and fur- 
ther particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 
250 Washington Street, or Fitchburg Rallroad Passen- 
ger Station, Causeway Street, Boston. 

* This train will ru 4 commencing June 13 

.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


For Vermont, 





JOURNAL: BOSTON, 


| call, send for circular. 


MME. PINAULT, 


THERE is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it’ a local dis- 
ease, and prescribed local remedies, and by 
constantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment, pronounced it incurable. Science 
has proven Catarrh to be a cons’itutional 
disease, and therefore requires constitu- 
tional treatment. Hall's Catarrh cure, 
manufactured by F J. Cheney & Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from 10 drops toa teaspoonful. It 
acts directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

b@™ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

7+ 

CHOLERA MOREUS and diarrhcea yield to John- 
son’s Anodyne Liniment, taken often internally. 








The Reasons for It, 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 


| ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 


resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFairComplexion andcharm of Feature. 


B 

E 
PINAULT 

U 


T 
Y 


Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 


| on which womanly beauty depends. 


Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
Remember the number, 


(Late of Paris) 
53 Temple Place, Boston, 
COMPREHENSIVE 





Physical Culture 


By MABEL 


Interesting Chapters, 


Horseback Riding, Rowing 
Swimming, Fencing and 
Dancing. 


BEL JENNESS. 
— RS. MARY A. 


LIVERMORE 
SAYS: 
““Miss Jenness 
has no superior in 
her knowledge of 
physical training 
for women.” 


Hygiene of the Skin and 
Treatment of the 
Complexion, 





Baths. 
Bending Exercises. 
Elongating Exercises. MAILING 
The Hand and Arm. PRICE, 





Vocal Gymnastics, Throat, 
Chest and Bust. 


$2.05. 


FOR SALE BY 


MABEL JENNESS, 


863 Sth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Correct & Elegant Carriage. 





SATURDAY, JULY 18 





| page monthly. 50 cents a year. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE AND 


VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


11 West 18th Street. 
(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 
The New York Lady Guides provided at 
; Lanies Guo short notice. 


Shopping orders 
executed. 

Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired. 

Transient Rooms for 
Ladies Travelling Alone. 


Ladies’ Restaurant. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


No. 11 W, 18th St.: 
ay BO fos two. 


promptly 





a et 
— di 
Price-List of Rooms at 


2d floor front, $2.00 for one, 
hes Lo 
3a 


> oe 
“ « 


‘ Lo 

** large hall room, 1.00 = = 
4th * two large rooms, mae © 
= * smaller * mS 6S 


. . "- 6 
‘ ‘ ” 75 


and front, 
“ 
“ -“ 
“ “ 


tetriet eh 
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REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


| MARY F. 





_TEE WOMAN'S SI ANDARD. 


| Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 


1891. 








h BONANZA FOR WRITERS | 


The Co-opereativ 


LITERARY PRESS. 


The Co-operative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publicati in in 
pe eriodicals In all parts of the world, a literary service, 
consisting of Short. Stories, Sertals, Special 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Es- 
says, Domestic and Educational Writing. 

Artcles published through this co-operative system 
reach a circulation far greater than that of the most 
popular newspaper or magazine in the world. 

he pene rative Literary Press offers to criticise, 
edit and place manuscript for the author, and wi!l 
undertake every sort of work between author and 
publisher, 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral respous sibility of authors, methods of literary 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, and 
qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application, All manu- 
seript will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 
will be returned to author, if accom vanied by return 
postage. For further information address 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 
59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WOMAN 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly yoo my Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 ne Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, a eetpald. Address 


W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that ep endid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM - Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., / . 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, . { Associate Editors. 























TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN'S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, } 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE Hopkins, and others, Price, : 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY S10NE. 








EDITOR». 





| bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac-simile. 
| are made in eterling silver only, of good weight. 
| We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and De ower weekly at washingion, D.C. 
y CLARA BEWICK COLBY 





Price, $1.00 4 year. Trial subscriptions, Ove | 
weeks for 10 cents. | 





The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's | 
Tribune, of Washington, D.C., will be sent to one | 
address for $3.00 per year. 





Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





THE Business | 
& Woman's 
Journal 


PUBLISHED AT 
38 PARK ROW, 
New York City, 
Managing Editor, | 





SEYMOUR, 
CONTAINS 


PRACTICAL ADVICE to STENOG- 
RAPHERS and TYPEWRITERS, 


Forms of Legal Papers, Exercises in Shorthand, 


etc. Subscription one dollar a year. Single copies 


15 cents. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan | 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is | 
now completed, and has been printed by subscrip- | 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 

ressional records. It may be ordered from the 

OMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 
per copy. 





| hope tt will please my friends generall 


| address. 
| safe delivery. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER READING. 


George MacDonald's New Novel. 


THERE AND BACK. 


A delightful and dramatic romance of a lost heritage 
and how it was regained, told with all that charming 
combination of spiritual and practical C hristianity that 
is at once the charm and value of MacDonald's stories, 

“The vigor, beauty and irresistible eloquence of Mac- 
Donald’s earlier works appear with renew vy! power in 
this latest production of his genitus.”’—Am. Bookseller. 


American edition, 630 pages, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


A Story of Portuguese Life. 


THE FIDALGOS ON CASA 
MOURISCA. 


Translated by R. L. Danney. 


“An example of the best modern Portuguese fiction 
Times. fluently and very cleverly Englished,”—Chicago 





“The directness and vivacity of this tale remind the 
reader of Jane Austen.’ —Literary World, 


12mo, cloth, 400 pages, $1.50. 


History and Romance. 


STORIES OF THE LAND OF 
EVANGELINE. 


By Grace Dean McLeop. Illustrated by Hy. 

Sandham. 

“Miss McLeod has shown in these tales the painstak- 
ing care of the historian, with the fe nlus ot ¢ beBtient 
w riter of tietion.”— The Arcadian, Volfvilie, N. 

“They are indeed admirable iv design, clever ty finish, 
and of thetiling interest.” — Messenger and Visttor, 
B. 


St. John, N 
12mo, $1.25. 


An Inimitable Outing Story. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 


By Marcaret Sipney. 
“Full of the free out-o’-door life of the forest and 
lake and mountain.”’-- Boston Journal. 
“The information it gives concerning that famous 
region ts javaluable.”"—New Kedford Journal. 
4to, 75 illustrations; over 30 full-page views in 
the Adirondacks ; ‘cloth, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 


A Biographical Study, 


LAMB’S ESSAYS. 


Selected and annotated by ELizanetH DEERING 
Hanscom. 
A book that brings one en rapport with the author by 
its sympathetic tone and its numerous explanations of 
special references here ‘Lofore but little understood, 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25; full gilt, $1.50. 
An Exquisite Book for Children. 


WORDSWORTH FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


Compiled, with Introduction, by Mrs. CynTHIA 

M. Sr. Joun. 

“IT consider Mrs, St. John’s work admirable. I have 
seen very frequent evidence of her enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge and insight. I am dell rlited to give a cordial 
recommendation to her book.’ ’—WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
St. Andrews, Scotland 

4to, uniquely illustrated, $1.25. 


A Helpful Book. 


BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR 
GIRLS. 


By Satur Joy WHire. 

A series of practical papers by a practical business 
woman, that will be invaluable to girls seeking a busi- 
ness career, Among the subjects are saleswomen and 
cash-virls, newspaper workers, stenographers and 
type-writers, artistic and hyxlente dressmaking, plano 
and organ tuning, guides and shoppers. 

12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for). 





We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


| representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
| relief, 


his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
They 


many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter fromjMr. Whittier: 


DANVERS, 12TH MoO.,22, 1890, 


Dean, FRIEND :— 
| 


leased with the idea of the apeen, and 


e. shall 
I am truly th 
JOUN G. HITTIER. 
They will be sold,singly or in sets, as follows: 


speak for four of them. 


Tea Spoons.. 
gold ‘bow! : 
Orange Spoon.. 
gold ‘bowl - 





The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
For five cents fadditional we will ensure 
Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 





Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bust measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 


Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neat, Sate hed 


with Hamburg.....e+.. 87c. 
Hamburg rutile and tue ks a on : legs, ‘square "nek 

front, finished with Hamburg . .81.00 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, pointe ‘a nec ok, 

finished with wide Hamburg... .esese+s cesses 1.50 
Low neck, with H eore same: tue os ane a- 

burg rufile on legs o- 1.75 


Either of the above may bane tenes ieee instead 
of Hamburg at same price. 

Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, $3. 

In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T, FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF ARTISTIC 





Paper Hangings. 


A large lot otf the latest styles of Paper Hangin 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., ret os 
for one-third less than any other store in ‘Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Next Door to Washington Street. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JULY 18, 1891. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 
All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


A CASE THAT ILLUSTRATES. 


The city of Toledo has just now a valu- 
able object lesson. The residents of the 
newly paved portion of Superior Street, 
between Cherry and Elm, are in a peculiar 
position. According to law, the street 
is to be cared for by two male commis- 
sioners, who must be property owners on 
the street. When the owners began seek- 
ing candidates for thi# position, but one 
man could be found who was eligible, that 
man being Postmaster Brown. All the 
other property on the street is owned by 
women. It was deemed more important 
that the second commissioner should be a 
male than that he should be a property 
holder and party interested, so a man was 
selected from another place to spend the 
money of the women who owned the prop- 
erty between Cherry and Elm Streets. 
The taxes, of course, had been levied and 
collected from these property - owning 
women by men. Now men are to dispense 
this money of the women for keeping the 





street clean. How long will the women 
bear such injustice without protest? 
L. 8 
—*o- 
HER RELICT. 


It has long been the custom to call the 
woman who survives her husband his 
*“‘relict.”” Now for the first time, as far as 
we know, the same measure of disrespect is 
made for a man. The case is just pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C.: 

SMITH. On Friday, July 10, 1891, at 11.45 
a.m., JOHN A. SMITH, relict of the late Lydia 
L. Smith, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Here is a case of the ‘‘Equality of the 
sexes.” But it is better that each should 
be respected as a unit. One sees how it 
hurts when this word is applied to a man. 

L. 8. 





*o+ 
CAUGHT IN THEIR OWN NET. 


A bright correspondent of the Wey- 
mouth (Mass.) Gazette, tells the story of a 
meeting of anti-suffragists, and how they 
lost a prospective member. She says: 

I belong neither to a suffrage nor an 
anti suffrage club. I have always thought, 
however, that women should be allowed 
to vote if they wanted to, and that the 
Creator never intended to class them, as 
do the laws of Massachusetts, with idiots, 
paupers and criminals. 

A friend of mine, a woman of position, 
was invited to attend a meeting of the 
Anti-Suffrage Club, possibly in the hope 
she might be induced to join it. Her idea 
on the suffrage question was the very com- 
mon one that women had enough work to 
do, and s they had better not take up 
politics. Judge of her surprise when the 
first speaker at the meeting laid out a plan 
of work and endeavored to induce every 
woman present to promise she would in- 
fluence one man, at least, and more if pos- 
sible, to vote against the suffrage bill. The 
way to approach these incorruptible legis- 
lators was defined, and an extensive pro- 
gramme sketched for the women to carry 
out. 

This was a little too much for my friend, 
who remarked at once that the committee 
were putting more work on their feeble 
sisters than it would be for them to go to 
the polls and deposit a vote, and she could 
not countenance such an action. Her 
words must have fallen like a big fire-crack- 
er in the midst of the ‘‘Anti's,” who, by the 
way, are every bit as energetic and strenu- 
ous, and perhaps more pugnacious than 
their suffrage sisters, and really so incon- 
sistent that, though personally not being 
much interested in the question, I am very 
glad to record an instance where they got 
a bit of truth “right in their teeth” from a 
woman they all admired and respected. 


| a hundred years ago is easily seen to have 
| been the result of pure prejudice and con- 





The excuse, ‘‘Too much to do,” seems 
poor enough when it is used as a reason | 
for wishing to be without power when the 
interests of the children, of the family, 
and of the State are concerned. That this 
excuse is very empty, even to those who 


make it, appears in the case above. 
L.s. | 





ee 
YALE AND HER TWO WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Miss Irene W. Coit has this year taken 
the Yale College entrance examination, 
and passed it handsomely. In 1783, Miss 
Lucinda Foote passed a similar examina- 
tion for Yale. The president of the college, 
Ezra Stiles, testified that Miss Foote was 
‘fully qualified, except in regard to sex, to 
be received asa pupil in the freshman class 
of Yale University.” This was one hun- 
dred and eight years ago. Her sex ex- 
cluded her then; Miss Coit’s excludes her 
now. 

History furnishes some curious parallels. 
In Newburyport, in 1790, the town put 
aside a proposition to provide a girls’ 
school, taking no action on it. In 1792, 
two years later, Newburyport voted that 
“during the summer months when the 
boys in the school had diminished, the 





master shall receive girls for one hour 
and a half after the boys are dismissed.” 


In 1804, the same town voted that ‘girls | 


might attend school from six to eight | 
o'clock in the morning and on Thursday | 
afternoons”—at times when the boys did | 
not use the schoolhouse. In 1768, North- 
ampton voted ‘‘not to be at any expense | 
for schooling girls.” 

Now, with well-established schools and 
colleges for girls, the action of these towns 


tempt, or undervaiuing of women. When 
another hundred years are past, the shut- 
ting women up to “‘annexes,” or wholly 
excluding Miss Coit, will be seen to be all 
of a piece with the action of these old 


towns, and it will have less excuse. 
be 





ef 
DIRECT WAYS VS, INDIRECT ONES. 


The New York Evening Post lately 
quoted a sentence from a ‘tremonstrance”’ 
against woman suffrage, arguing that 
women do not need a vote in order to do 
away with inequalities in the laws relating 
to women, because the removal of many 
such inequalities has been secured without 
woman sufirage. The passage reads: 

If a wrong existed, we have seen again 
and again that if our just claims were 
urged upon these our natural represen- 
tatives and agents, they have not failed 
generously to respond to such petitions; 
so that in our own State of Illinois the 
rights of women, in regard to such inter- 
ests as those of property and the guardian- 
ship of children, are already equal to those 
of men. 

I am not familiar with the laws of Illi- 
nois. It is possible that women really have 
equal rights there in regard to property 
and children. If so, Illinois isan excep- 
tion to most States of the Union. In New 
York, for instance, it is literally true that 
a married mother, so longas she lives with 
her husband, has no more legal right to 
her child than a cow has to its calf. A 
few years ago a Chinaman in New York 
married a respectable Irish woman. When 
their first baby was three days old, the 
husband gave it to his brother to be taken 
away to China. The mother, through the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, appealed to the courts. The 
judge promptly decided that the husband 
was within his right. He was the sole 
legal owner of the baby. He had the sole 
right to say what should be done with it. 
In New Yofk the husband is not only the 
sole owner of the children as long as he 
lives with his wife, but he can bequeath 
them away from the mother when he dies. 
A hard-working dressmaker in New York, 
who had laid by a little money, fell in love 
with a boy of nineteen, consumptive and 
penniless. She married him, largely to 
take care of him. Soon his health failed 
completely, and finding himself about to 
die, he expressed the wish to make his 
will. He had nothing to leave, and no 
money to pay for making a will, but, to 
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humor a dying man, the wife sent for a 
lawyer and paid him to draw up a will. 
The husband died, and some months later | 
a child was born. When the child was a | 
few months old, strangers came to the | 
mother, armed with her husband's will. | 
They proved that he had bequeathed the | 
child to his parents in Michigan, and took 
the baby away with them. 

There are women in New York who have | 
been trying since 1848 to obtain the repeal | 
of this law, bat it still adorns the statute- | 
book. 

The fact that police-matrons have been 
secured in New York, after ten years of 
laborious struggle, is cited as proof that | 
women can get all they need without the 
vote. Is it likely that a measure so ob- 
viously proper as the appointment of po- | 
lice matrons would have cost ten years of 
vexatious delays and hard fighting, if the | 
city officers, the Governor, and the mem- | 
bers of the Legislature had all been re- 
sponsible for their official acts to a con- 
stituency half of whom were women? 

If women were forbidden to go from 
New York to San Francisco by the direct 
route across the continent, and if they | 
complained of the injustice, it would be no 


| answer to tell them that there was another | 


route around Cape Horn, and that there | 
were many authentic instances of women 
having reached San Francisco safely by 
that roundabout way. Whoever else urged | 
this plea, it probably would not be women | 
who had often made the trip around the 
cape. It is true that many changes for 
the better in the legal condition of women 
have been secured during the last forty 
years by the indirect method of petitions, 
entreaties and arguments, unsupported by 
votes. But the menand women who have 
devoted themselves to securing these im- 
provements know how needlessly long 
and laborious the indirect method is. They 
do not wish to be thrown back upon that 
method to secure the improvements which 
still remain to be gained. They are not 
found among the “‘remonstrants.” Ever 
since the first petition for equal laws was | 
sent in to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
headed by Louisa Alcott’s mother, it has | 
been, as a rule, the same persons who have | 
worked for the betterment of women’s | 


| half-century. 


legal condition in other respects, who have 
also worked for the suffrage. And their 
testimony is that the difficulty in securing | 
the desired changes has been a hundred- | 
fold greater because they were in the in- | 
terest of a disfranchised class. The late | 
Samuel E. Sewall, who was for many years | 
the recognized champion of all married 
women’s property bills and similar meas- 
ures before the Massachusetts Legislature, 
expressed himself often and strongly to 
this effect. But indeed, the matter is self- 
evident. Everybody knows that the aver- 
age politician is much more alive to the 
real or supposed wishes of voters than to 
those of non-voters. 

The claim of the advocates of equal suf- 
frage, as I understand it, is not that im- 
provements cannot be obtained without 
woman suffrage, but that they would be 
obtained much more easily and promptly 
with it, as well as held more securely after 
they are obtained. For there are repeated 
instances of good laws having been passed | 
by one Legislature, only to be repealed a | 
few years later, when a less progressive | 
Legislature came in. Thus the advocates | 
of equal rights at one time secured an 
amendment to the New York laws of guar- 
dianship, so that a father could not will 
away the custody and guardianship of the | 
children from their mother without her 
consent. Nine years later the amendment 
was revoked, and the original statute was 
restored in all its pristine barbarity. 

The unequal features of our laws do not | 
argue any especial depravity on the part 
of men. No doubt, if women alone had 
made the laws, the laws would be just as 
one-sided as they are now, only in the op- 
posite direction. But, while statutes so 
extremely inequitable as those referred to 
are still upon our statute-books, the argu- 
ment as to the need of woman suffrage for 
the ‘redress of grievances’ cannot be re- 
garded as wholly obsolete. 

To some of us, the exclusion of half the | 
sane adult citizens from all voice in the 
choice of the law-makers they are required | 
to obey, ard in the expenditure of taxes | 
they are required to pay, seems to be in 
itself the prime grievance, even if there 
were no other. — ALICE STONE BLACK- 
WELL, in New York Evening Post. 
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THE CAUSES OF DELAY. 

‘‘Woman suffrage sentiment,” we are 
told, ‘grows slowly." Politicians regard 
it, in the words of the late Charles Francis 
Adams, Sr., as ‘‘au impracticable issue.” 
People say: ‘‘It has been agitated for fifty 
years without success.” Why this delay 
in effecting a change so reasonable, so just, 
so beneficent as the enfranchisement of 
women? 

The greatest cause of delay is the mag- 
nitude of the change. To convert Russia 
or Turkey into a republic will probably be 
the work of centuries. But froma govern- 
ment of men alone toa government of men 
and women involves a greater change than 
from a monarchy toa republic. It carries 
with it a radical reconstruction of social 
ideas and usages all along the line of hu- 
man relations. Disguise it as we may, 
woman has always been a subject. Law 
and theology, education and industry, 
manners and morals have all been based 
upon an actual supremacy of the male sex. 
Equality in the State implies equality be- 
tween husband and wife in the family. 
How rarely, even now and here, is that 
equality practically conceded! 

But greater than all else is the obstacle 
of immigration. From 1770 to 1820 our | 
national growth was homogeneous; the 
total arrivals from abroad were less than 
5000 annually; only 225,000 during the | 
But the arrivals of immi- 
grants from 1821 to 1890 have reached 
15,641,688. The character of this enormous 
migration is quite different from what pre- 
ceded it. It is no longer Protestant and | 
Anglo-Saxon. Especially during the past | 
thirty years its quality has changed. | 
The proportion from Continental Europe | 
has increased from 68 89 per cent. of the | 
whole immigration in the decade from 
1821 to 1830 to 91.67 per cent. in the last 
decade from 1881 to 1890. The following 
figures give the arrivals of each nationality | 
during the entire period from 1820 to 1890: | 





Germany ...+++-4,551,719 Italy ...+eeeeeee #14,5 

Ireland.........3,501,683 France......... 370,162 

England...... a Russia and Po 

Scotland.....+.. 320,192 Jand..... .... 

British North China ........5. 
Americas..... 1,029,083 Switzerland.... 

Norway and Denmark....... 
Sweden....... 943,330 All other coun- 





606,006 


Austria Hungary 464,435 tries....csccee 


During the past decade only 26,257 of | 
the 3,205,911 males arriving were of the | 
professional classes, 514,552 were skilled | 
laborers, 1,833,325 were of miscellaneous | 
occupations, 73,327 made no statement of 
occupation, and 759,450 were without oc- | 
cupation. Of the 2,040,702 females, 1,724,- 
454 were without specified occupation. 

In analyzing these figures, the first point 
bearing on our question is that out of every | 
five immigrants three were men and only | 
two were women. These men almost all 
became voters, often before they learned | 
our language. They number two millions 


| from foreign admixture. 


and illiterates will become smaller propor- 


| Free schools and democracy will trans- 


| ernment and in the home, with peace, tem- 
| perance and purity as national political 


| which has withstood the mutations of three 


| “they could be safely trusted to discharge 
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at the polls, In some States they consti- 
tute one-third of the entire male popula- 
tion; in many counties they are a majority 
of all the voters. Now, not one man in ten, 
educated under the military monarchies 
of Continental Europe, can be converted to 
woman suffrage by any argument. They 
will have to die and be born again before 
they can rise to the American conception 
of human rights and duties. Here we have 
a balance of power against us in every 
Northern State—stolid, unreasoning, and 
impregnable. 

In the South we have a white population 
comparatively free (except in Louisiana) 
But there we 
are confronted witha race difficulty equal- 
ly great and far more permanent, in the 
presence of eight million negroes, alien in 
many respects from the dominant major- 
ity, yet with the legal right to vote. We 
have also a great body of illiterates, white 


stitution under which she has a share in 
the “regulation” of our public schools. 
| Let ber consider the matter and decide 
| whether or not she has been faithful to 
her trust, and whether or not she has lived 
up to her opportunities. 

On July 30, at 2 P. M., the annual school 
meeting will be held in every school dis- 
trict in Kansas. The officer to be elected 
this year is the clerk. The Western School 
Journal says that the person to be elected 
‘should be able to write a fairly good, 
legible hand, should have a decent knowl- 
edge of arithmetic and language, and above 
all, should have within him a conscience 
impelling him at all times to do duty with 
faithful accuracy.” 

It seems a curious thing that such an 
inventory of qualifications as the above 
should be made for the consideration of 
the people of Kansas, and it is small com- 





| pliment to their intelligence; but the rey- 


as well as black, and a traditional aversion elations which school-board records some- 


to changes in society and government. 
The Southern spirit is essentially aristo- 
cratic, and the English common law still 
casts its baleful shadow over the domestic 
relations. 

Hardly a quarter of a century has yet 
elapsed since these two great sections of 
the Union have been engaged in fratricidal 
conflict, with the institution of slavery as 
the bone of contention, and national exist- 
ence as the overshadowing political issue. 
How could woman suffragists hope for 
success under such untoward conditions 
as these? The wonder is that we have 
made any advances whatever. And yetno 
great cause ever grew so steadily and so 
fast as ours has done. 

1. Women have attained in the U. 8. 
Constitution, by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, an express guaranty of citizenship. 
‘“‘All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States” are declared to be “citizens 
of the United States, and of the States in 
which they reside.” 

2. Twenty-three States have conceded 
the principle of woman suffrage by making 
women voters in scho>l elections; three 
States have given women the right to vote 
on liquor-licenses; Kansas has given wo- 
men suffrage in municipal elections; and 
Wyoming, after twenty-one years of expe- 
rience as a woman suffrage Territory, has 
given women full suffrage and political 
equality. 

3. Ina majority of the States important 
legal changes in the status of wives, moth- 
ers and widows have greatly modified the 
legal subjection of women in marriage. 

4. In the primary schools girls and boys 
stand everywhere on a footing of equality, 
and a majority of American colleges and 
universities are now open to women. 

5. In skilled labor women are becoming 
free to earn an independent livelihood. 
Trades and professions are steadily open- 
ing to them. The social stigma against 
working women is passing away. Young 
women no longer feel compelled to marry, 
because they are no longer absolutely de- 
pendent before and after marriage upon 
fathers or husbands. Social standards are 
changing. A larger conception of woman- 
hood is in the public mind. ‘Wider 
spheres of usefulness are viewed with sat- 
isfaction,” even by the most conservative. 
Blind indeed must be the observer who 
does not see in all this the dawn of woman’s 
enfranchisement:! 

The obstacles to woman suffrage are 
temporary and transient, but liberty and 
justice are eternal. Foreigners, negroes 


tions of our population as the years go by. 


form their children into educated Amer- 
ican citizens, on higher planes of thought 
and feeling. The twentieth century will 
see women and men equal partners in goy- 


issues. H. B. B. 
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THE ANNUAL SCHOOL MEETINGS. 





SALINA, KANSAS, JULY 16, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
In the convention held at Wyandotte in 
1859, in which was framed the constitution 





decades. there was considerable discussion 
on the propriety of inserting a section 
which would give women a right to vote | 
at all school elections. Hon. Solon O. 

Thatcher, of Lawrence, is the author of the | 
clause (Sec, 23. Art. 2.) which appears in | 
our constitution to-day exactly as he first | 


| presented it, except, perhaps, with the dif- | E 


ference of one word. 

In support of this resolution good men | 
urged that if women were allowed a voice 
in this matter they would ‘make their in- 
fluence strongly felt for good in the pub- 
lie schools,” that ‘‘women took a large in- 
terest in educational matters,” and that 


this responsibility.” It is for each woman 
of Kansas to-day to review her own course 
on the schoo) election days of her majority, 
and question whether she has made good 
the claims for her presented by her chival- 
reus brothers, when they framed the con- 





| times make are sufficient justification for 


these plain directions as to what is wanted 
in a schoo! official. There is certainly in 
every school district an available, fit man 
or woman for this place, and nothing but 
inexcusable neglect to attend the meeting 
can account for the membership on the 
school boards of people totally unfit for 
the duties thereof. I hear of meetings at 
which nobody is present save three mem- 
bers of the board. Such neglect of duty 
and privilege deserves disfranchisement. 
There is no apology for it, and every man 
and woman should be thoroughly ashamed 
of it. 

How many of our earnest women are 
awake to the importance and the possibili- 
ties of the coming election? What moth- 
ers are planning to help make things better 
in the schools by trying to elect more 
efficient and thoughful officers ? 

I hear from some of our thinking women 
that their plans are nearly perfected for 
‘‘making things come to pass” on July 30. 
Certain of these thoughtful women have 
perceived that to leave the choice of school 
officials to chance is a poor way to pro- 
vide for good schools. All sensible people 
must agree with them in this conclusion, 
and must commend an effort to cure the 
unpardonable neglect of the patrons in too 
many districts. It is a disgrace to civili- 
zation and parenthood that in some dis- 
tricts not enough voters appear at school 
meetings to make a legal election. It is 
for women to redeem the school meeting. 
If space allowed for the history of school 
suffrage, as exercised by the women of 
Kansas, many interesting and most honor- 
able tales might be told of the manner in 
which women school voters have, in vari- 
ous exigencies, come to the help of the 
schools in support of progress and the 
best interests of education. 

There is a movement all along the line this 
year to elect women to membership on the 
schovl boards. It isa wise movement, and 
one to which the most conservative can 
offer no reasonable objection. Let us all 
“lend a hand” to this work. Every dis- 
trict has in it a woman well qualified, and 
available to perform the clerk's duties. 
Consider well your eligible women. Those 
who have been teachers are likely to have 
ideas valuable in school-board business. 
Let fitness, not accident, not somebody’s 
desire to put a relative into a good position 
with fine salary, control the selection and 
election. Nepotism is the bane of school 
and State. 

Seven-elevenths of our teachers are wom- 
en; more than half our pupils are girls; 
common sense and decency demand that 
women along with men,—mothers along 
with fathers,—shall govern our schools. 
But, whether you elect men or women, 
be at your post of duty to do your best to 
elect the fittest person, not leaving all to 
be done on election day. Have your plans 
previously made, and an understanding 
with the thinking people of the district to 
stand together, and thus secure harmony 
and success. LAURA M. JOHNS. 


WOMEN ON ROCKFORD SCHOOL BOARD. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Rockford, Lll., has now the honor of 
two women on its school board. For sey- 
eral years past the Suifrage Association 
petitioned, but in vain. But all things 
come to those who wait. This was no ex- 
ception. Though the Mayor is a Demo- 
crat, he appointed women of other political 
parties, whose husbands are a leading law- 
yer and a leading physician. The women 
themselves, Mrs. H. W. Laylor and Mrs. 
va Townsend Clark, are cultured and 
talented, active in literary and benevolent 
societies, and their appointment receives 
warm approval all overthe city. It seems 
so popular that now we wonder why other 
mayors did not dare. 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 

Chicago, July 15, 1891. 


There are now 120 women in the Berlin 
telephone exchanges. It has been decided 
to employ only women in the future, as 
their voices are much more audible than 
men’s, owing to the higher pitch. 
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BEAUTIFUL EIGHTY-THREE. 


BY CLARA HAPGOOD NASH. 





[Mre. Mary Ann (Hosmer) Hapgood, born June 1, 
1806, died April 13, 1800. The day she was nine 
years old, with her own little hands, sitting at the 
old-time family loom, she wove nine yards of fine 
factory cotton cloth, her sister, two years older, 
winding the bobbins for her. } 

O mother, loved and lost, yet loved the more 

As Death’s dark portals opened wide for thee, 

Just as thy years were reaching eighty-four,— 
Beautiful eighty-three! 


Such busy years of love and work and joy, 
Replete with thy soul’s sunshine, fair to see, 
And friendship changeless, dimmed with no alloy, 

Beautiful eighty-three. 


The red rose bloomed upon thy cheek in youth; 
It lingered still the charm of age to be; 
Thy sprightly age, like youth renewed, forsooth, 
Beautiful eighty-three. 


In childhood’s time, how skilled those hands of 
thine 
To weave, to work, to play, in happy glee, 
Weaving nine yards the day thy age was nine— 
Beautiful eighty-three! 


Those same dear hands, throughout thy long, 
sweet life, 
Tireless in others’ aid were found to be; 
Useful to all—this was their daily strife— 
Beautiful eighty-three. 


By nature gifted with the love of books ; 
The poet’s numbers often learned by thee; 
A sweet contentment ruled in all thy looks— 
Beautiful eighty-three. 


Thy children eight enjoyed thy wealth of love. 
Alas! the cruel grave hid five from thee, 
And husband; yet thy trust was fixed above— 
Beautiful eighty-three. 


High on the Rock thy feet securely placed, 
Immanuel’s Rock, that breasts the roughest 
sea, 
His peace, in weal or ill, thy soul embraced, 
Beautiful eighty-three. 


And so the end was peace, serene, sublime; 
Out through the darkness gleamed the jasper 
sea, 
While Bethlehem’s star led to its hallowed clime, 
Beautiful eighty-three. 


We wrung our hands in anguish sore, and cried, 
O dearest heart, we cannot part with thee! 
But still we know, thou, mother, hast not died— 
Thy years have ceased to be. 
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HOME. 


BY JOSEPH REAUMONT. 


Home is everywhere to thee, 

Who canst thine own dwelling be; 
Yea, though ruthless Death assail thee, 
Still thy lodging wil! not fail thee; 

Still thy soul's thine own; and she 

To an House removed shal! be, 

An eternal House above, 

Walled, and roofed, and paved with Love. 
There shall these mud-walls of thine, 
Gallantly repaired, out-shine 

Mortal stars ;—no stars shall be 

In that Heaven but such as thee. 





“DOES LOVE FORGET?” 


**Does love forget all it forgives ?’’ once said 
The fair young Greek, who sadly learned to 
know, 

Though much we love, we ne’er forget a blow. 

The scar itself remains, though pain is dead, 

And was forgiven when the wound was red. 

True love remembers, but forbears to show 

The hand that only should caress bestow,— 

The hand that to sweet waters should have led. 

The perfume that in flower unconscious lives, 

The light that paints to tints the dullest forms, 

Are not more subtle than the love that warms 

The human heart. From Him who much for- 
gives 

It comes. A gift divine,—a touch as yet 

Of perfect love that needs not to forget. 





UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE. 


LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS. 





Out from homes of want and squalor, 
Little hands are stretched to you, 
Empty, eager, mutely pleading. 
All the long, hot summer through, 
Little hands lie restless, aimless. 
Can we stand before Him blameless 
If in vain those hands should sue? 


From the crowded courts and alleys 
Little voices we can hear,— 
Fretful, ’plaining little voices, 
Lacking all of childhood’s cheer. 
Little voices, hear them pleading; 
Can we go our way unheeding 
While that cry falls on our ear? 
—Housekeeper's Weekly. 
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THE HOUSE ON SEVENTH STREET. 


At first thought it was not very unlike 
the houses in which the majority of young 
people with moderate means set up house- 
keeping. It was a two-story cottage, taste- 
ful and modern without, and with an in- 
terior even more attractive, embodying, as 
it did, Mrs. Wilford’s exquisite taste. Not 
that the furnishings were particularly lux- 
urious, but the most artistic eye could find 
no false effects or unfortunate combina- 
tions in all its dainty completeness. In 
short, it was one of those homes which 
seem to impart to every creature blessed 
enough to come within their charmed at- 
mosphere something of their own serene 
harmony, 

But if the house on Seventh Street was 
in no wise remarkable in the city of Wes- 





ton, the same could not be said of its mis- | cism to the contrary, gratitude is a flower | 


tress, Louise Wilford. She was a delicate, 


that takes root as strongly as ever in the 


sweet-faced woman, whose clear gray eyes | human heart, and blossoms as beautifully, 


had the faculty of spying out a hidden | 


sorrow, and offering their unobtrusive | 


sympathy in one comprehensive glance. 
Her mother said of her, ‘‘Louise always 
had the most extravagant notions about 
the duty of everybody to everybody else. 
If marriage does not cure her, nothing 
will.” 
evident that marriage had not altered a 
peculiarity which was, indeed, a funda- 
mental characteristic of her nature. 


And Mrs. Wilford soon made it | 


Her honeymoon was hardly over when | 


what her friends called ‘*Louise’s oddity” 
began to assert itself. 

**Fred,” she remarked placidly one even- 
ing, as she and her husband sat together 
in their cosy parlor, a suggestive picture 
of domestic comfort, ‘‘Fred, do you know, 
I want to take a boarder.” 

Mr. Wilford dropped his book, and 
looked at his wife with an expression of 
the utmost consternation. ‘‘Louise! What 
do you mean? Are you getting tired of 
my company?’ Then, more tenderly, 
‘Don’t I give you pin-money enough, dear- 
est? What is up, anyway?” 

‘What a goose you are, Fred,” said Mrs. | 
Frederick, dimpling amiably. ‘To think | 
that I could ever get tired of you!” She 
slipped out of her chair and knelt by her 
husband’s side, lifting her eloquent eyes 
to his face. ‘*You know, dear, they say 
Mr. Maxwell is trying to leave off drink- 


ing.” 
r. Wilford nodded. He, with all other 


good citizens of Weston, was interested in 
the attempted reformation of this brilliant 
young lawyer, who had come so near total | 
shipwreck. But, with the obtuseness com- | 
mon to mortals, Fred failed to see how 

this fact was related to his own personal | 
comfort. 

“And I have been thinking,” Louise | 
went on earnestly, ‘‘that he must meet a | 
great deal of temptation, boarding at the | 
hotels. And his wife can’t come till Sep- | 
tember, Fred, he told me so himself. And 
I'd like to have him here with us that little | 
while.” 

Mr. Wilford made a wry face. “Of | 
course I admire your feeling, my dear gir]; | 
but don’t you think it is a little fanatical, | 
and—morbid, to sacrifice your home for 
other people in that way?” 

Louise’srm went round his neck plead- | 
ingly. “O Fred! It’s because my home 
is dear to me that I want to use it partly 
for others. You know we are not to sac- 
rifice that which costs us nothing; and I 
want to offer Him the best I[ have.” 

Mr. Wilford gently kissed his wife's 
cheek. ‘You are right, Louise; [ think 
you are always right. But I don’t see,” 
he added with a smile, ‘‘just how you’re 
going to work your scheme on Maxwell. | 
You can’t say you want to reform him.” 

‘Oh, I’ll manage that,” answered Louise 
confidently. And she did manage it with 
a diplomacy strictly feminine. Mr. Max- | 
well was invited to tea one evening, and, 
under the enchantment of the social at- 
mosphere, he himself hesitatingly made 
the proposition his hostess was so anxious | 
to have him make. And if Louise ever 
thought regretfully of the pleasant even- 
ings she and Fred had passed alone to- | 
gether, she felt more than paid for her 
sacrifice when, three months after, the | 
lawyer’s wife looked her in the face and 
said, ‘‘Mrs. Wilford, I owe you all one 
woman can owe another. I believe that 
my husband’s safety is due to you.” And | 
then the two women, strangers before, 
kissed each other and clung to each other | 
as sisters might have done. 

The next guest at the house on Seventh 
Street was little Mary McIntyre, whom 
Louise found in the third story of a tene- 
ment house, struggling, with a persistence 
pitiful to see, to finish some heavy sewing. 
The girl was recovering from a fever, and 
the lassitude of sickness was still upon 
her. She made a pathetic picture, with 
her pale face and languid eyes, bending 
over the work her strengthless hands couid 
hardly hold. 

Mrs. Wilford looked at her gravely. 


| tion shall be a President, a Vice-President- 


| ciation exists auxiliary to the National- 


“My child, you are not well enough to be | 
at work,” she said, laying her gloved hand | 


| upon the trembling fingers. 


Mary answered this remonstrance with | 


a wan smile. 
ma’am,”’ she said simply. 


‘*But, you see, [ must live, | 
| business. 


‘Certainly ! and that is why you mustn't | 
work at present,” answered Mrs. Wilford. | 


She took the girl’s uoresisting hand in her 
own. ‘I want you to come home with 
me,” she said, ‘‘and make me a visit until 
you are better.” 

Just what that visit meant in Mary Mc- 
Intyre’s life, even Mrs. Wilford never 
knew. The girl’s starved nature drank in 
the beauty about her as a flower drinks in 
the dew and sunshine. 


| majority vote at any annual meeting, no- 


Her souland body | 


alike gathered strength in this new atmos- ’ 


phere of kindness and tranquillity. For 
months it had seemed to the child that she 
was too busy, or else too tired, to pray. 
But now on her knees she begged God to 
give her an opportunity of doing some- 
thing for this new friend. Modern cyni 


if only the right seed be sown. 

Once, indeed, Weston was aroused when 
it was rumored that a fallen woman, who 
wished to escape from her evil life, had 
for several days been sheltered at Mrs. 
Wilford’s home. People said indignantly 
that really Mrs. Wilford carried things to 
excess, and asked what would become of 
the safeguards of society if every one fol- 
lowed her example. But before the calm 
candor of Louise Wilford’s gray eyes, and | 
in the presence of her womanly dignity, 
even ill-natured gossip was fain to lay its 
finger on its lips. And after a time Weston 
came to think and to say indulgently that | 
Mrs. Wilford was really different from | 
other people, and could do what no one | 
else would think of doing. | 

The full history of the house on Seventh | 
Street has never been written. No record 
has been kept of the tempted boys who 
have found at Mrs. Wilford’s an attraction 
that was a safeguard to their unwary feet; | 
of the homesick girls who have there for- 
gotten their loneliness ; of the heavy hearts 
its beauty has cheered, of the lives its in- 
fluence has made better. But the house 
on Seventh Street, like a city of old, is 
walled about by the prayers that rise for 
it, daily, from many grateful hearts.— 
Presbyterian. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 


NATIONAL-AMERIOAN WOMAN 8UF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I. 

The name of this Association shall be 
THE NATIONAL-AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE II. 

The object of this Association shall be | 
to secure protection in their right to vote | 
to the women citizens of the United States 
by appropriate National and State Legis- 
lation. 





ARTICLE III. 

SECTION 1. All citizens of the United 
States subscribing to this Constitution and 
paying not less than one dollar annually 
into the treasury of this Association shall 
become members thereof, and shall be en- 
titled to attend all its meetings, to partici- 
pate in all discussions that may arise, and 
to receive reports and other documents 
published by it. 

Sec. 2. The payment of fifty dollars 
(350.00) into the treasury of this Associa- 
tion shall constitute any citizen of the 
United States a Life Member of the Asso- | 
ciation, with all the privileges belonging 
to the regular annual members. 

ARTICLE Iv. 
SECTION 1. The officers of this Associa- 





at-large, a Recording Secretary, a Cor- 
responding Secretary, a Treasurer, a Chair- | 
man of the Executive Committee, and two | 
Auditors. The officers named in this Sec- | 
tion shall be nominated by an informal | 
ballot at a business session of the Annual 
Convention of the Association. The three 
persons receiving the highest number of 
votes for any office shall be considered the 
nominees of the Convention for that office, 
and the will of the Association shall be 
taken by a formal ballot. 

Sec. 2. Wherever State and Territorial 
Associations auxiliary to the National- 
American Association exist, the Presidents | 
of such Associations shall be considered 
Vice-Presidents of the National-American 
Association, representing therein their 
respective States and Territories. 

Sec. 3. Each State or Territorial auxil- | 
iary Association shall elect from its mem- 
bership one person to serve on the Execu- | 
tive Committee of the National-American | 
Association. 

| 





Sec. 4. The President of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association | 
shall appoint a Vice-President to represent 
on its Executive Board any State or Terri- | 
tory where no State or Territorial Asso- | 


American Association. 

Sec. 5. The oflicers enumerated in the 
preceding Sections of this Article shall 
constitute the Executive Committee of this | 
Association ; of these officers, fifteen shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 


Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall 
elect annually from the veterans of our | 
cause ten or more Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

ARTICLE V. 


This Constitution may be amended by a 


tice of the amendment having been given 
at any preceding annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 
BY LAW I. 

For the accomplishment of the object 
specified in Article LI. of its Constitution, 
this Association shall seek to concentrate 
the efforts of all the advocates of woman 
suffrage in the United States by the fol- 
lowing methods: (1) Itshall hold annual- 
ly in Washington one meeting of delegates 











stated in By-Law II.) for the transaction 
of business, the election of officers, and 
the advocacy of its principles; and it may 
hold one or more other conventions an- 
nually for the advocacy of its principles. 
(2) It shall form State or Territorial Asso- 
ciations auxiliary to itself in every State 
and Territory where none sach now exist, 
and, recognizing the authority of its aux- 
iliaries in their respective States and Ter- 
ritories, it shall promote their local work 
by every means in its power. (3) It shall 
publish tracts, speeches, and other docu- 
ments, and shal! furnish the same at actual 
cost. (4) It shall prepare and circulate 
petitions to Congress and to State and 
Territorial Legislatures on behalf of the 
political and civil equality of women, and 
take such other measures for the promo- 
tion of woman suffrage as the Executive 
Committee shall determine upon, subject 
always to the will of the Association. 
BY-LAW IIl.—BASIS OF REPRESENTATION. 

SECTION 1. Any State or Territorial 
Woman Suffrage Association may become 
auxiliary to the National-American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association by paying an- 
nually into the treasury of the National- 
American Association ten cents per mem- 
ber of the State Society and of its paid-up 
local auxiliaries. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Treas- | 


urer of each auxiliary Association to send 
to the Treasurer of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, before Janu- 
ary lst in each year, a list certified to by 
its Recording Secretary of the members of 
said organization for the current year. 

Sec. 3. Every such auxiliary Association 
shall be entitled to send three delegates to 
the annual convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and one delegate in addition for every one 
hundred members of the State Society and 
of its paid-up local auxiliaries. 


Sec. 4. All officers of the National- 


American Woman Suffrage Association | 


shall be ex-officio delegates at large, and 
every such officer shall be entitled to one 
vote in all the business meetings of the 
Association. 

BY LAW III.—CREDENTIALS. 

All delegates (except the delegates at 
large specified in Section 4 of By-Law II.) 
must present credentials properly signed 
by the President and the Recording Secre- 
tary of the organization represented. 
Membership cards properly signed by the 
Treasurer of the National-American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association shall serve as 
credentials for the members of that body 
who are not delegates from other bodies. 

BY-LAW Iv. 

The Executive Committee of the Nation- 
al-American Woman Suffrage Association 
shall hold one session preceding the open- 
ing of each annual convention in Washing- 
ton, and another session after the conclu- 
sion cf such convention; and the Com- 
mittees having in charge the arrangements 
for the annual convention shall always 


| take cognizance of such meetings of the 


Executive Committee and make provision 
for them. 


BY-LAW V. 


The decisions reached by the Executive | 


Committee shall be presented in the form 
of recommendations at the business ses- 
sions of the convention. 
BY-LAW VI. 
Every delegate shall be entitled to one 


| vote on all questions, but only on the 


election of officers shall the delegates be 
entitled to cast the full vote to which the 
organizations represented by them are en- 
titled. 
BY LAW VII. 
The Committee on Resolutions shall 


consist of one person from each State and | 


Territory, elected by the delegation from 


| the organization represented. 


BY-LAW VIII. 


After each annual convention, the Busi- 
ness Committee shall elect the follow- | 


otherwise assigned. Of these, four shal) 
constitute a quorum when assembled after 
due notice, or a majority may act by cor- 
respondence in response toa circular letter 
| addressed to every member of the Business 
| Committee not less than ten days before- 
| hand, by the President. 
| Sec. 2. The President may call special 
| meetings of the Business Committee, when 
deemed necessary, or in response to the 
written request of any three members of 
the Business Committee ; and shall perform 
all other duties usual to such office. 

Sec. 3. The Vice-President-at-large shal] 
perform all duties of the President in case 
of the President’s absence or disability. 

Sec. 4. The Recording Secretary shall 
attend all business meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, of the Executive Committee and 
of the Business Committee, and the Ex- 
ecutive Sessions, and shall keep a correct 
record of their proceedings, and shall give 
due notice of meetings of the Executive 
Committee, and shall apprise members of 
committees of their appointment, and at 
the first Executive Session of each annual 
convention shall read in their order, for 
action by said meeting, the minutes of all 
meetings of Business and Executive Com- 
mittees since the last annual meeting, and 
shall also read the report of the Business 
Committee; and shall also perform al! 
other duties usually pertaining to such 
office. 

Sec. 5, The Corresponding Secretary 
shall conduct all correspondence of the 
organization, and perform all duties usual 
to such office; and shall also send to the 
Secretary of each auxiliary Association 
notice to prepare a report of work done 
by said auxiliary, blanks for credentials 
of delegates to the annual meeting to 
whom said auxiliary is entitled, and a no- 
tice of the necessity that said auxiliary 
shall send dues and list of names and ad- 
dresses of members to the Treasurer of 
| the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Sec. 6. The Treasurer shall keep accu- 
| rate accounts of all receipts and disburze- 
ments of money, and shall present a de- 
tailed report thereof to each annual meet- 

ing, to be afterward published, and shall 
| pay no bill except on an order signed by 
| the acting President and Recording Secre- 
| tary, and at the annual meeting shall give 

to the chairman of the Committee on Cre- 
| dentials the whole number of delegates to 
which each auxiliary is entitled, accord- 
ing to the number of members and umount 
of dues paid; and shall perform all other 
duties usually pertaining to this office. 

Sec. 7. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee shall preside at all meetings of 
the Executive Committee, and shall per- 
form all other duties usually pertaining to 
such office. 

Sec. 8. The Auditors shall examine and 
verify the books of the Treasurer, and 
shall give a report thereof at each annual 
meeting. 

Src. 9. The General Officers of this As. 
sociation shall be elected on the last day 
but one of the annual meeting. 

Sec. 10. The term of the General Offi- 
cers shall expire at the end of the last ses- 
sion of the (annual) convention proper, 
and the term of the newly-elected officers 
shall commence with the session of the 
Executive Committee held after the con- 
clusion of the convention, provided for by 
By-law IV. 

Sec. 11. The Business Committee shall 
fill any vacancy that may occur in itself 
during the interim of annual meetings. 

Sec. 12. In case of the absence from the 
annual convention of the National-Ameri- 
can W.S. A. of a State President or State 
Member of the Executive Committee, the 
delegation from that State may elect a 
proxy to represent the absentee on the 
Executive Board during the convention. 


: to perform all other busines: not 
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HUMOROUS. 


ing Committees : a Committee on Petitions, | 


a Committee on Programme, to consist of | 
| five persons, one from each section of the | 
country, and of which the President shall | 
| be chairman, to arrange the programme for 
the next annual meeting; and a Congres- | 
sional Committee, to have in charge the | 
direct Congressional work during the year 

| which shall intervene between the time of 
| its appointment and the next annual con- 


vention in Washington. 


BY-LAW IX. 
The report of the Treasurer up to the 


first of January preceding the annual con- | 


vention shall be read at the first business 
session of that body. 


BY-LAW X. 

Sec. 1. The General Officers named in 
Art. [V., Sec. 1, of the Constitution, viz. : 
the President, Vice-President-at-large, Re- 


cording and Corresponding Secretaries, | 


Treasurer, Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee and two Auditors, with the National 
Lecturer, shall constitute a Business Com- 
mittee to provide for and control the gen- 


eral interests of the work in the interim of | 


the annual meetings in Washington, D.C.., 





The earth is democratic; it goes around 
with everybody. 


| Minister—Have you ever cast your bread 
upon the waters? Mrs. R. (proudly) — 
| Never, since my first batch. 


Sunday School Teacher—Don’t you think 
| it very strange that the lions didn’t eat 
| Daniel? Scholar—No, sir; not since I saw 
that picture of him in my Sunday school 
| book. 


Mrs. Younghusband — This girl is too 
young for a nurse. She is hardly taller 
than the baby itself. Madame O'Rourke 
| (of the Employment Agency)—Sure, then, 

ma’am, if she drops the baby it won’t have 
| so far to fall. 


A youth at school in Scotland, who 
lacked musical talent, and whose voice 
the singing- 
a holiday on 


| consequently jarred durin 
| lesson, was always allowe 
| singing days. His mother paid a visit to 
| the school to inquire into the matter. In 
| answer to her query as to why herson was 
sent home on such occasions, the teacher 
| said: ‘“‘Why, because he has no ear.” 
| “What!” she exclaimed, ‘Nae ear? Did 
| onybody ever hear the like o’ that? Nae 
| ear? ; Why, he has a lug like a saucer, 
} mon.” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


For the Woman's Journal. 
A LITTLE GIRL’S WONDERINGS. 





(“Thought out” by WINIFRED Woops (ten years 
old) while in the lilac tree. She says she ‘‘can 
make verses better when up in atree.”” She thinks 


t “seems to elevate her mind as well as her body.” | 


What if I was a rich girl, 

And owned a large estate ? 
What if I was a poor girl, 

And came begging at the gate? 


What if I was a bad girl, 

And did things I ought not? 
What if I was a good girl, 

Although I lived in a hut? 
Now mamma is calling, 

And there is work to do; 

I must take care of baby, 

And read to Jenny, too. 
Wonderings may be very well, 
And stories very good to tell; 
But when there’s work to do, 

I must do it cheerfully ; wouldn't you? 


-~——_-# @e- — ——— 


BACK-YARD MANNERS. 


BY MARY E. 


BRUSH. 


The twins were in a bad humor that | 
morning. Fred snatched a piece of but- | 


tered toast from Ted's plate, and the latter 
hit his head with the syrup-spoon. The 
butter-knife fell on the floor and made a 
big grease-spot, both mugs of milk were 
upset, and there was general confusion. 
“Tut! tut!’ quoth grandma, as she 
wiped the syrup from Fred’s matted locks. 


“The idea of young men six years old hav- | 


ing back-yard manners!” 

‘‘Wha-what do you mean?” asked Ted, 
stopping his howling, while Fred, too, 
paused to listen. 

‘*Back-yard manners, don’t you know 
what they are?” said grandma. ‘Well, 
then, you just carry out this pan of food 
for the hens, and if you'll stand there 


awhile and watch, I think you'll know | 


what I mean.”’ 





Considerably mystified, the twins carried 


out the big pan, full of scrapings from the 
table, together with a generous sprinkling 
of corn. 

Now grandma’s hens were very tame, 
and as soon as they saw the pan, they ran 
to it as fast as they could. First came the 
rooster, ‘‘Robinson.”’ If you were to ask 
grandma why she gave him such a name, 
she would say, with a twinkle in her eye, 
‘‘Why, because he crew so!” 


| the 


Well, there was ‘‘Snowball,” the white | 


Leghorn; **Nugget,” a cute little yellow 
hen; ‘‘Donna Inez,” a shining Black Span- 
ish; “Crosspatch,’ a big brown hen, who 


was always scolding and pecking; ‘‘Jenny | 
Lind,’ who had a happy, contented way | 


of singing as she wandered around the 
yard. 
cilla Standish,” the two plump Plymouth 
Rocks, and—but dear me! 
to tell all the names! 
the pan on the ground, and there was a 
great fluttering and scrambling. 

Nugget seized a long stem of macaroni; 


I can’t begin | 


| national existence, an end rarely, if ever, secured 


Ted and Fred put | 


en here Ww e Rose and ris- | : Py 
| eflect, the leading ever sin the history of the prin- 


Donna Inez caught hold of the other end, | 


and both pulled till the piece was divided. 

tose Standish pecked away industriously 
at a big crust of graham bread. Snowball 
showed a fondness for stray bits of meat, 
while Jenny Lind made a raid on cold po- 
tatoes. Priscilla worked at a lump of 
bread-pudding, and seemed quite as de- 
lighted as Jack Horner, when she found a 
raisin in it, and when she held it up on her 
beak all the other hens jumped for it so 
that she only saved it by eating it with 
one big gulp. 

As for Robinson, he stood quietly help- 
ing himself to the corn, swallowing kernel 
after kernel down his long throat like a 
miser putting gold-pieces in his bag. 

‘They all crowded, jostled, pecked at and 
scolded each other with many a prolonged 
‘\Ker-r-r-r /” until both Ted and Fred were 
quite disgusted. 

Pretty soon the hens had finished it all. 
Every scrap of food was pecked from the 
tin, every kernel of corn scratched out of 
the dirt, and beaks were briskly cleaned 
off by scraping them on the edge of the 
walk. 

Nugget and Donna Inez strolled down to 
the brook for a drink; Snowball took a 
dust bath; Robinson jumped up on the 
fence, flapped his wings and gave an exult- 
ant crow; the rest of the fowls stood with 
necks awry, sleepily rolling their eyes— 
that is, all except Priscilla and Rose Stand- 
ish, who were pulling and tugging and 
quarrelling over a bit of gristle. 

‘Hens are greedy things!” said Ted. 

‘‘Awfully selfish!” added Fred, sorrow- 
fully. 

“Well, you see how it is,” observed 











grandma, coming to the door to hang out | 
her dish-towel. ‘“‘Back-yard manners aren't | 


very nice, are they?” 
The twins looked at each other, and 
grinned sheepishly as they thought of 


their fuss at the breakfaststable, then they | 
answered grandma’s question by a low, | 


but very decided, ‘*No'm !”— Youth's Com- 
Panion. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
COWLES “ii biiion. BE Boston 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors, 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Devi4 C, RICH, 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for con- | 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- | 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 

} 
| 








Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration, Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES, 





Gnepchies, Lectures au Letters 


WENDELL PHILLIPS | 


Uniform with the First Series. 


CONTENTS: 
The Right of Petition. Letter toGeorge Thompson, 
Cotton, the Corner-Stone of Slavery. 

Irish Sympathy with the Abolition Movement. 
Welcome to George Thompson. Kossuth, 
Crispus Attucks. Capital Punishment. 
Sullrage for Women. 

Woman’s Rights and Woman's Duties. 
The Eight-Hour Movement. The Chinese. 
The Foundation of the Labor Movement. 
The Labor Question. The Maine Liquor Law. 
Review of Dr. Crosby’s Calm View of Temperance. 
Letter from Naples. 
Address to Boston School Children. 
The Old South Meeting-House, 
Bible and the Church. The Pulpit. 
Christianity a Battle, not a Dream. 
The Puritan Principle and John Brown. 
The Education of the People. 

The Scholar in a Republic. The Lost Arts. 
Daniel O'Connell. Tributes to Theodore Parker 
Francis Jackson. Abraham Lincoln. 
Helen Eliza Garrison. William Lloyd Garrison. 
Harriet Martineau. 


The 





LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN | 


Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his 
wife, and Lectures and Reports, Essays and 
Miscellaneous Papers, edited by his son, GEORGE 
CoMBE MANN. Library edition, tive volumes, | 
Cloth, $12.50 per set net. $2.50 | 
Volumes sold separately. 


Crown &svo. 
per volume net. 


The previous edition of Mr. Mann’s works has | 
been enlarged by the addition of a large amount of 
material, including the Eighth Report (omitted | 
from the previous volumes), copious extracts from 
Common School Journal, and numerous 
orations and addresses on Education, together with 
an excellent review of Mr. Mann’s life and works, 
from the Revue Pedugogique. These volumes are 
submitted to the public with the conviction that 
after the lapse of half a century their words will | 
still offer a guide and an inspiration to wards the noble 
work of raising humanity to the capacity of self- 
government. 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS 


The Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges and 

Treaties of the World, , 

By S. M. BuRNHAM. Author of “Limestone and 

Marbles: Their History and Uses,” “Precious 

Stones in Nature, Art and Literature.’’ 2 vols. 
Cloth. $6 per set. 

This work is a condensed history of all countries, 
both ancient and modern, that have a record en- 
graved or printed. The object of the author has 
been to place before the general reader in a plain 
and concise form, without any attempt at rhetorical 


cipal nations of the globe, and the struggles they 
passed through in order to secure and maintain a 


except bya conflict of arms. An extended appendix 
gives a list of the most important batties, sieges 
and treaties, with their dates, according to recog- 
nized chronology, and the value of the work is en- 
hanced by a complete index. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 
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BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


West Ohester Park and Westland Ave. 


The largest and most thoroughly equipped Ware- 
house in the United States for the storage by the 
month or year of Furniture, Pianos, Carriages, 
Trunks, Packages and certain kinds of merchandise. 
Recently constructed IRON and Lrick Vaults for 
SILVERWARE and valuables. Single rooms of 
all sizes. Warehouse receipts given and goods 
yacked for transportation to all parts of the world. 
‘or rates apply at office, Westland Avenue. Tele- 
»hone Tremont No, 268. Huntington Avenue, Back 
Bey, Borokline and Longwood cars pass the Ware- 
F, W. LINCOLN, Gen’l Manager. 


house. 





ANTED-—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 

especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 

Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, 








| Secretary, Prof. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1801. 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send fora 





‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwArTuMorg, Ps. 
WD Opens 9th month, ?th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi. 
cal, Engineering, Scientitic and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full 
particulars address 

M. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October ist, 1891. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer ever 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN, 


SarahiA. Colby, M.D, EstherW. Taylor,M.D. 


"OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SP#CIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
MARIE J. MERGLER, 20 N. 
Throop St., Chicugo, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 














| 1801. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzer, 


Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 





dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the | 


| Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 


novncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, | 


Office, 2 Park Square, 


Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electrie in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 
Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. tfice Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. “an 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 








Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P.M) 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D, OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
Corra BACON FOSTER. 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authorsin placing their MSS. 
10 the best advantage is given be THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1887) ,pwhich 











is prepared to undertake every kind of work required | 


between author and publisher. Honeet advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers civen 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. 
Literary Bureau, P. ©. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





Apamphilet of information and ab- 
stract of the laws, Showing How to, 
Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade 
yrights, sent free. 

& Cc 





ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART, | 


Address The Writer's | 


“Q for a Horse with Wings 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satistied to depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 


<= 


DEPEND ON 


= 


CAN YOU 








OUR HORSE'S FEET 





y_4 
? or have you reag@ 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columag 


against the use of Cut Nails? 
= ee 
Chicago, Il. 


—= 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Providence, R. I. 








Ee 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSE'S FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at gag 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall off 
the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 
Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, zn@ cannot split, sliver or break. 


For all deal@ 


PUTNAM NAIL CC. 


sule by 


in Fo® shoe Nails, Samples sent free by mail. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and i 
‘e manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 


vines displaced or “caked.” We 


n many respects superior; it is always soft, never 


suape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. 


MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. ° 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


uppreciated. 


| KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pi 


lhe filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, an 


Dees. 
placed or buncliy. 


Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


s 
of 
LLOWS AND SO}STERS.. weseute ant 


er 


| KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND PILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
hh rf iT . 


| KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
| KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FUR 


miuendation trom all who have used them. 
In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
the year as companion to 4 muttress by being placed on 





e best in the world. 


Remuin elastic and keep 


KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHION . 


an be used as ee eed 


and are to be depend 


on i an emergency. © mattresses 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM 


ave been tested four years; protects the plush better than curl 


RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
da hair. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


always received the highest 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


wire bed without mattress, and tire rest of 


For hospital and domestic purposes 


These, and all of our goods, have 


ITURE. 


top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods ct all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY 


AT CANTON MASS. 





THE 
STEVENS 





DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machive ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The on'y one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to. day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE CO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Society Printing Solicited, 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 





47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. 








AGENTS WANTED 


— 4 








For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN 


LIVER 
PILLS 


, 
BROWN & CO.’S : 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, Oor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway 





Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places of amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON 


It is Hot-Forged and 
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WOMEN’S FOURTH OF JULY AT LOS 
ANGE 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JUNE 26, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The members of the Woman Suffrage 
Association of this city, realizing that the 
ordinary Fourth of July celebrations are 
seldom actively participated in by women, 
decided to have a patriotic meeting, all 
their own, where American independence 
could be viewed from a feminine stand- 
point. Accordingly invitations, especial- 
ly to politicians and prospective orators, 
were issued for an entertainment on the 
evening of June 23, and a programme, 
musical as well as literary, was arranged, 
in which not a man’s name appeared. 

The hall was tastefully decorated with 
the stars and stripes, in banners large and 
small. At the right of the stage hung a 
beautiful silk flag of the usual pattern; at 
the left, one of equal size with the same 
well-loved stripes, but with only one staron 
itsazure ground. The audience wondered 
what this might mean, and ere the pro- 
gramme was finished its significance was 
learned. 

The opening address was delivered by 
Mrs. Matilda J. Berra, president of the 
Association. She stated that it was the 
first public speech she had ever made. 
Mrs. Berra presided with a quiet, serious 
self-possession, and her remarks showed 
that it had not been through lack of abil- 
ity that she had never before addressed 
the public. 

Mrs. Mary E. Garbutt, a woman of noble 
presence, whose prematurely whitened 
hair contrasted strikingly with the bril- 
liancy of her dark eyes, made some inter- 
esting remarks as a member of the 
W. Cc. T. U. She said that woman suf- 
frage was recognized in that order as an 
important plank in its platform. She re- 
ferred to the prohibitory laws in Kansas 
and Jowa, and to the fact that they are 
much better enforced in the former State, 
where women have municipal suffrage, 
than in the latter, where they do not vote 
at all. ‘‘Do you suppose,” she queried, 
“that if the women in Los Angeles voted, 
there would be 260 saloons in the city? I 
think not.’”’ ‘‘The women of the South, 
and many of the men,” she said, were in 
favor of woman suffrage, and warmly in- 
terested in it. 

Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, the oldest 
woman on the stage, whose marked full- 
ness of brow and benignity of expression 
would single her out for distinction any- 
where, presented to the Association the 
flag with a solitary star, which she had 
made herself and designed for the emblem 
of the Association. In a most able paper, 
she explained that the star represented 
Wyoming, the only State in the Union 
which fully and completely carries out the 
principles of liberty and independence for 
which our forefathers fought. In all the 
other States only half the subjects are free ; 
upon the other half is imposed ‘taxation 
without representation,” that injustice 
which the early settlers found unbearable. 
She pointed out, as did all the speakers, 
the mockery of Fourth of July orations, 
which proudly declare the ‘‘glorious inde- 
pendence” of the citizens of this country, 
when only half the population is thus 
blessed, and she laid bare the injustice that 
is done to woman when she is not allowed 
to assist in making the laws that are as es- 
sential to her as to man. In speaking of 
the national flag and woman’s love for it, 
she brought out the fact that the first U.S. 
flag was made by a woman—Mrs. John 
Ross née Griscom—after a design brought 
to her by Gen. Washington, but consider- 
ably modified while in her hands. The 
stars, for instance, in the original drawing, 
were made with six points. It took a wo- 
man to rectify that. The Association has 
adopted Mrs. Longley’s flag for the club 
badge, and miniature representations of it 
are worn by the members. Her unique 
idea is so appropriate that it seems worthy 
of general adoption by suffrage clubs. 

A poem, which I quote in part, was re- 
cited with much fervor by its author, 
Elizabeth A. Lawrence, a dark-haired, 
dark-eyed woman of decided genius. The 
lines will speak for themselves. 

A WOMAN'S FLAG. 


A single star ?—just one, you say, 
In all that azure field. 
Why does it cast its lonely ray 
Where forty-four should yield 
Their beaming light? Is that lone one 
Some planet new? some burning sun ? 


Is not the flag your fathers bore, 
And that for which they died, 
The one deserving, al! before, 
Your fealty and your pride? 
You question thus when woman’s hand 
Has raised her standard in this land. 


Our country’s stars are glowing fires, 
We seek no other light 

Than shines upon our sons and sires 
With radiance clear and bright. 

The torch of freedom lit those stars 

And bound them with her crimson bars. 

The union grew,—and newer stars 
Were added one by one, 

But still above the thirteen bars 
Wyoming’s star, alone, 

O’er woman’s path shines cleay and bright 

With steady, pure, progressive light. 


A polar star, twill softly guide 
mighted ones aright ; 





O’er foggy seas they’)! swiftly glide 
And right will conquer might. 
Till then that one lone star shal! be 
Our star of hope for liberty. 
O Freedom's land! one flag alone 
Should on thy breezes float ; 
Thy people al! should be as one, 
Thy stars and stripes denote 
That equal rights and equa! laws 
(These corner stones in woman's cause) 
Are not mere words, but facts indeed, 
That all our country’s stars 
Are emblems of fraternal creed, 
And all its crimson bars 
Unite us in one common band. 
For flag and home and native land. 
Exvizanetu A. LAWRENCE. 
The last paper on the programme bore 
the mystifying title, ‘‘American Eagle Pot- 
pourri,” and was read by Mrs. Alice M. 
McComas, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion. When that little woman stepped to 
the front, one knew, before she spoke, that 
she had a whole arsenal of guns ready to 
fire at the noble lords of creation. Bright 
wit, cold logic (she is a lawyer’s wife), 


sarcasm keen and cutting, made a lively | 


fifteen minutes for those who listened to 
this peppery potpourri. She imitated the 
conventional eloquence of the Fourth of 
July orator, showed up the falsity of 
his theory that American independence is 
general, and the absurdity, as well as the 
wrong, of permitting ignorant and crime- 
stained foreigners and Indians to vote, 
while withholding the franchise from 
women. She scored the politicians who 
do not vote as they think, but as policy 
urges. She asserted that women would 
clear away the corruption that now sur- 
rounds politics. ‘‘Remember one thing,” 
she said. ‘‘ You women who go to the Pavil- 
ion on the Fourth to listen to the patriotic 
exercises, you are not in it.”” Her manner 
was inimitable, and the audience roared. 
Is not that a new thought for many of us? 
We have rejoiced, on this great anniver- 
sary, in common with our brothers and 
husbands; our hearts have swelled with a 
national pride and affection equal to theirs, 
and it has not occurred to us that really 
we are ‘‘not in it.” When our forefathers 
said ‘‘subjects” and ‘‘persons,” they meant 
men; women were left out, or else those 
words have been wrongly interpreted to 
this day. 

The suffrage club of this city is not large 
in membership, but it is well endowed 
with enthusiasm and brains. 

CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


oO OO 


ADDRESS OF MRS, McCOMAS. 


Mrs. Alice Moore McComas, of Califor- 
nia, at the Los Angeles Woman’s Temple, 
on the 23d of June, in anticipation of the 
Fourth of July, at a meeting held by the 
Los Angeles W. 5S. A., spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen and Ladies :— 


‘I had a troubled dream last night, 
About a jumbled world, 
I woke in such terrific fright 
My senses wildly whirled. 
Nor have I yet recovered quite, 
From the brain-splitting, maddening sight. 


I woke and wondered if 'twere true 
I’ve come to ask the same of you!’’ 


Before many/days have passed,the whole | 
United States will be ringing with great | 
bursts of Fourth of July eloquence and | 


gun-powder! The small fry, assisted by 
young America, will send up good money 
in smoke, while the big orators will say 
fine things, also ending in smoke perhaps, 
such as ‘Ladies and gentlemen, this is the 
day when every citizen of this free and 
glorious republic feels anew his bosom 
swell with patriotic enthusiasm for his 
country, the greatest the sun ever shone 
upon!” You will be called upon to ‘look 
at our immense progress in civilization, 
our princely fortunes, our grand, paying 
industries, our great, free institutions, our 
happy and contented people,” and you 
will be expected to applaud vigorously at 
all these high-sounding laudations of the 
land we live in. So I shall leave this to 
the orators who are certain to appear on 
this great annual American occasion, 
which no woman in the history of this free 
(?) republic has ever graced with more 
than her presence to listen and applaud, 
take care of her family, set out the lunch, 
or, perchance, sing a song as a sort of 
sandwich between the heavy courses of 
spread-eagle oratory, just to give the peo- 
ple a breathing spell; women are, of 
course, not expected to listen. Before you 
join the immense throng that will crush 
itself almost to death to catch the sweet 
sounds of this oratory, so dear to the pa- 
triotic American heart, I want to tell you 
a few things to think about, so you will 
be able more fully to ~—y what is 
inevitably coming on the Fourth of July. 


I want to tell you, when they speak of | 


our ‘free citizens,’ that one-half of the 
people are in political bondage. Except 
in that grand State—Wyoming—full suf- 
frage is denied to women in all the States 
of this republic. One-half of the people— 
the tax-paying people—are denied full 
citizenship according to the present con- 
struction of our Federal Constitution. 


I do not believe it was originally intend- | 


ed that women were to be set aside, politi- 


cally, with Indiang idiots and criminals. | 


Even if that were the case, it is high time 
women were allowed at least the same 
rights with these classes; for, from all 
appearances, idiots, and criminals too, 
have had some hand in some of our politi- 
cal measures, and up in South Dakota, last 
fall, they decided, by a majority vote, that 
their Indians were more worthy of the 
ballot than their women. 

- . « I want to say a few words to wom- 
en in particular... . The best test of the 
civilization of a nation is the treatment of 
its women. When you go to the pavilion 


eloquent things said of this country, of 
our rapid march to the highest civilization ; 
when they say this is the finest government 
in the world, as it really is, this gover: - 
ment of the people, for the people, and by 
the people, remember you are not in it! 
You are not ‘the people’ meant here. 
Remember what all this commotion is for. 
It is to celebrate our forefathers declara- 


volt from a government in which they had 
no representation. 


spending of your own tax-money, no rep- 
| resentation on -the school boards, in san- 
itary or public improvement measures. 
You cannot vote to make a public park, or 
to plant a tree, or issue bonds for a be'- 
ter system of sewerage. Then observe, 
as you listen, that these orators are laud- 
ing our forefathers for doing just what you 
, and I ought to do-for declaring their in- 
dependence and revolting against unjust 
government; and don’t be ashamed to de- 

clare that ‘‘Taxation without representa- 
| tion is tyranny.” If every woman in this 
| house to-night, who pays taxes, would 
| demand the right to vote at the sewer 
bonds election, or refuse to pay her taxes, 
we might have more hopes of having a sys- 
tem of sewerage which would be a credit 
to our city! And, ladies, if any of you 
should think it ‘‘unwomanly,” remember 





forfeit one’s self-respect. How can a 
woman respect herself when she quietly 
and uncomplainingly accepts the position 
women now hold in municipal and gov- 
ernmenta affairs? Patriotism is one of the 
highest attributes of the soul; but how 
can a disfranchised political clave be patri- 
otic? If woman were nota superior being, 
the highest link in human evolution, she 
would never have had that strong love of 
country, which exists and always has ex- 
isted among women. The revolution of 
1776 and the civil war of 1861 showed to 
the world no more the patriotism of our 
men than the loyal devotion of our women, 


more alive to the injustice of our govern- 


every one of us, to a woman, give up our 
heart’s dearest treasures, our lives, to save 
our government, imperfect as it is, from 
insult, disgrace, or disunion. It is because 
we love our country and cannot bear to 
have these things go on, that we ask, ‘Is 
it right that we are disfranchised ?” 
oe 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN KANSAS 
UNIVERSITY. 











Editors Woman's Journal; 
Amid labors in putting up fruit, sur- 
rounded by jelly-glasses and jam-pots, I 


Snow, of Kansas University, and Chancel- 
lor Canfield, now of Nebraska University, 
which assure us that the new course pro- 
jected in the Kansas University by Prof. 
| Canfield, and entitled the ‘‘History of the 
| Legal Status of Woman,” will be carried 
| out exactly as Prof. Canfield planned it. 
The money sent for the ‘*Woman’s Al- 
cove,” in the University Library, which is 
to be filled with the ‘‘best books by the 
best women, and the best books about 


To this fund Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Bowman, 
of Topeka, Kan., have lately sent the 
| goodly sum of one hundred dollars. 
all women rejoice in the assistance of these 
generous, thoughtful friends of the ad- 
| vancement of our sex, and be glad of this 
good help toward securing the books nec- 
essary to the prosecution of this new study, 
which must do much to destroy prejudice, 
and throw light on hampering old tradi- 
tions. And let our women be diligent to 
solicit money for this purpose until a fair 
amount is secured with which to make a 
good start. LAURA M. JOHNS. 
Salina, Kan., July 14, 1891. 


-~oe-— 


CINCINNATI WOMAN’S CLUB. 


The Woman’s Press Club, of Cincinnati, 
is entering its fourth year, and numbers 
| about thirty-five active workers. Poets, 
authors, editors, journalists, correspond- 
ents and lecturers cover the literary field. 
Some of these have a wide reputation, 
while the least is well known locally. The 
work of the club has been one of progres- 
sion, a varied range of thought being gath- 
ered from the diversity of professions. 
The annual meeting in May was largely 





| responding secretary; 
press secretary; Emma Harkrader, finan- 
cial secretary; Mary Rennick, treasurer; 
| and Mary M. Meline, librarian. The new 


executive board is resolved on infusing | 


| spirit into the club and letting the public 


tion of independence, their determined re- | 


Remember that you | 
have no voice in the law-making, in the 


that nothing is more unwomanly than to | 


women,” is placed to the credit of a fund | 
known as the *‘Status of Woman Fund.” | 


Let | 


and to-day, notwithstanding that we are | 


ment than were our mothers, we would | 


For Ladies, Misses, 


603 





VPATENILLD. 


child. 


Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, 
* gol rr) “ ry 


© 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bunes.... 
621} Children’s, without Bones... 
631, Infants’, ”" MT TTT TTT 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be wor: 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 

proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


PRICES. 
without Bones.... cccsseeee 
Bove Front onty.. 
Laced Back, Boned Fron, and Bs 








£ 
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et aoe 
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Boned ...... 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 
ga Oue good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


.8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 


Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
Address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








BICYCLES AND WOMEN, 


Bishop Cox, of Buffalo, N. Y., is getting 
a good deal of gratuitous advertising this 
summer, and is in a fair way to gain as 


cycle-riding for women, as Dr. Buckley is 
through objecting to the admission of 
women to the General Conference. The 
convolutions of ecclesiastical brains are 
amazing at times. Bishop Cox says that 
girls on bicycles remind him of witches on 
broomsticks. But the bicycle girl still 
spins along and goes where she will. 
The following comment from the Buffalo 
Courier is of interest: 

A couple of years ago the Bishop made 
a similar stricture, but it did not then re- 
ceive much attention outside of Buffalo. 
The reason, probably, was that there were 
then few wheelwomen elsewhere, this city 
being a leader in allcyeling developments. 


| The general fire all along the line which 


the bishop’s second censure has drawn may 


| 


} 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA. 
Mr. Carlyle Petersilea was born in Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 18, 1844. He received his early 
musical education from his father, Franz Peter- 


| silea, the author of the celebrated system for the 
wide notoriety through objecting to bi- | 


| 





| 


be taken to show that the wheelwoman | 


has become a familiar figure throughout 


the land, and that she has the approval of | thought. 


public opinion. ‘The bishop’s first protest 
did not prevent a wonderfully rapid spread 
of the cycling habit among American wom- 


| en, and his second protest has. only served 


| to prove how futile both of them are. 
is common-sense, harmless pleasure, and | 


have just read letters from Chancellor | 


It | 


j 


healthful exercise agai ist one man’s preju- | 


dice—and, of course, the prejudice has no 
chance in the race. 





SELF EXPLANATORY. 

Justice to ourselves and our readers compel 
us to say that the notice of the Ausable horse 
nails, which was printed in our last number, was 
not authorized or written by any responsible 
editor or employee of this paper, and would have 


been stricken out if we had seen it before its | 


publication. 


The Putnam nail is the only nail which the | 
| editors of this paper have ever known as hot 


forged and hammer pointed, or made in imita- 
tion of the old hand process, and as such it has, 
our readers know, been advertised in this paper 
for years. 

The Ausable nail no doubt has its own advan- 
tages, but no nail like it, which has metal cut or 
sheared from the end of a nail blank to make a 
point, as we understand is the case with the Au- 
sable nail, can fairly be advertised as made in im- 
itation of the blacksmith’s hand process, which 
everyone knows was by hammering and nothing 
else. 

We say let every tub stand on its own bottom, 
and we do not care to be responsible for assist- 
ing the Ausable cold cut and clipped nail to 
masquerade through our columns in the costume 
of the Putnam hammer pointed nail, especially 
as we understand a suit is now pending in the 
United States Circuit Court by the Putnam Nail 
Co. to recover damages of the Ausable Horse 


| Nail Co. for all unlawful use of the Putnam trade 


attended, showing the increasing interest. | 
The new officers are Mrs. W. P. Benedict, | 
president; Miss Coelia Doerner, record- | 
ing secretary; Lura Milburn Cobb, cor- | 
Rachel Lattelle, | 


know that they still live and thrive. More | 


for Each.” 





+o+ 
LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


social gatherings will be introduced to at. | 
tract and revive and make the club motto | 
mean all it says, ‘Each for All and All | 


The biography of Miss Anna Ella Car- | 


| roll, by Miss S. Ellen Blackwell, is now | 


ready. It is the account of a life and ser. 
| vices unique in the history of the United 


| States, and should have a wide circulation. | 


| It may be ordered from this office at pub- 
| lishers’ prices, $1.10, postpaid. It will also 
| be given asa premtum for three new sub- 
| subscribers for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


| 
| 
| 


mark and description.—Spirit of the Times. 








“Harpy Day.” 


“I have adopted the Royal 
Worcester Corsets. No more 
uncertainty. Dressmaker says 
they are perfect. I never be- 
fore wore anything so easy. 
Superb style. Weighs six 
ounces. Mineisa608 Pongee.” 
Its a Happy Day for any 
woman that adopts 


Keyal Yoweslev 
VCC Ccwthe 


They are all talking about them. 





Sold in Boston by the following merchants: 
R. H. Wire & Co. SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co. 
W.S. BUTLER & Co, C.F. Hovey & Co. 

Isaac D,. ALLEN & Co, 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 
GEO. E. ALLEN & Co, 
WM. H. BRINE. 


Sold Everywhere, 


GROss & STRAUSS. 

J. HENRY NORCROSS, 
W. P. BIGELOW & Co. 
8. CouEN & Co. 


Fit Everybody. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 


piano, generally known as the Petersilea piano 
system. Carlyle Petersilea was considered a 
musical prodigy, and at twelve years of age 
played, among numerous other compositions, the 
48 Preludes and Fugues of Bach from memory. 
He has, at different periods of his career, played 
all the Beethoven sonatas from memory. Hig 
memory, however, is by no means the only fea- 
ture of his musicianship. His powers as an in- 
terpretative artist are almost unequalled. Among 
published compositions may be mentioned his 
‘Technical Studies for the Piano,’’ which have be- 
come standard works. He has also published a 
book entitled ‘‘Piano-Piaying, General Musical 
Instruction from Beginning to End,”’ and, under 
the name of Ernst von Himmel, two extraordi- 
nary books, entitled ‘‘The Discovered Country”’ 
and ‘‘Oceanides, a Psychical Novel,’ which are 
receiving the most earnest consideration and 
warmest commendation from men and women 
of the highest cultivation and most advanced 
His present address is Carlyle Peter- 
silea’s Music School, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 














I want to hear of « lady who will join me in 
fruit raising in Southern California. Address this 
office. 

Fruit Jellies. — Those in want of pure Frui 
Jellies and Preserves can be supplied by addressing 
MRs. ANNA H. KURKILL, Concord, Mass, 

| Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Barberry, Quince, 
Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. Apple, $2.50. 
To secure the best results, orders should be sent 
in the fruit season or before. 6 per cent. discount 
| will be made on orders of $25 and upward. 

Three very pleasant, sunny rooms, with board, 
in a private family of two, the first of September, 
or before, if necessary. Best of references given 

| and required. Address G., Box 440, W. Newton. 

For Sale.—A good business, twelve years estab- 
lished, with lease of store, in the best location in 
Boston. Good reasons for selling. This is an 
excellent opportunity for any woman desiring to 
establish herself in business. Address A. T, N., 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 

After April lst, board with rooms can be ob- 
tained in Arlington. Price $4.00 and $4.50 per 





week. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Ordera by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar. 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Send for circular. 





The National Subscription Bureau asks sub- 
scribers to send through this Bureau for the Ladies* 
Home Journal, 21,00 a year; only 50 cents from now 
to 92. Address, Miss E, 8. HArcH, Manager, 4 
Park Street, Boston. 





Superfluous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method, 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com. 
ae Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 

‘rom 2to4 P.M. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





. 


EMERSON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


SOLD AND 
IN USE. 
b] a b] 
| 





> 7 PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice, 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep their 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 
repay you. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


mara Ler 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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